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ALONE. 


‘“‘Mrs. Harrison’s case was hopeless after her return from the Adirondacks. She lay slowly dying before the eyes of her devoted watchers. The President was unre- 
mitting in his attendance. Every morning, for weeks Past, a lone and solitary man has been seen walking in the garden in front of the mansion, overlooking the 


Potomac. Slowly, and with eyes cast down, the President paced back and forward along the pebbly path.”"—OncE A WEEE. 
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Now THAT the campaign is ended and the people of 
the country have cast their votes for their next Presi- 
des, we may be allowed to suggest that politics can 
be dispensed with for some time to come. ONCE A 
WEEE, not being a political organ or conducted for the 
benefit of any party or faction, welcomes the return of 
the era of good feeling, and promises that its energies 
shall be bent to the entertainment and instruction of 
its widely increasing circle of readers and friends. Its 
pictures are weekly growing more attractive and its 
novels were never better than they are to-day. Speak- 
ing of novels, we expect to print very soon a three- 
volume story from WILLIAM WESTALL, the famous Eng- 
lish author, who has achieved such pronounced success 
with his late books. 

We shail publish next week an article with por- 
traits of five of the most beautiful women of Baltimore 
—a city noted for its belles. 


WANTED, A RACE! 


ORD DUNRAVEN can secure a race, in which to 
win back the America’s cup, if he will show a lit- 
tie sportsman-like courtesy to the New York Yacht 
Club. Probably without his instigation, the London 
_ Field, a paper that snarls at everything American, has 
severely attacked the custodians of the cup because they 
will not accede to all of Lord DUNRAVEN’s preposterous 
demands. In brief, the young nobleman wants a race 
on his own terms, in waters that suit him, in a breeze 
that suits him, against one yacht that must be suited to 
him, and claims the right to establish any rules he may 
see fit for the future races in case he secures the 
trophy. 

We personally remeraber something about these in- 
ternational races. I sailed in many of the races on 
board the Cambria and Livonia with Mr. JAMES ASH- 
BURY, in 1870-71, and while, individually, he was a 
genial sportsman, he had the English trait of ‘‘ smart- 
ness” that out-classes the Britisher’s ideal type of the 
Ainerican Yankee. For example: he came here with 
twelve separate challenges from twelve different Eng- 
lish yacht clubs and claimed the privilege of sailing 
twelve races against one boat at a time, hoping, of 
course, to win one of them by a fluke, after which he 
might have taken the America cup to England and so 
hedged it about with conditions that it never could have 
been regained. I remember distinctly that of its own 
volition the New York Yacht Club consented to sail one 
yacht against his in 1871, though the America had won 
the trophy at Cowes against an entire fleet of British 
yachts. Sir RicHaRD SUTTON, who visited us in 1885 
with the Genesta, was most courteously treated, and ex- 
pressed himself as thoroughly satisfied. In 1886 Lieu- 
tenant WiLLiamM Henn, of the Galatea, certainly re- 
ceived iair play, because he, like Sir RicHaRD SUTTON, 
accepted an honcrary membership in the New York 
Yacht Club, Mr. JAMES BELL, who owned the Thistle, 
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and Mr. GEORGE Watson, who designed her, said, at a fewer idle hands to itch for scalps. Some of the dreadful 


dinner given by the New York Yacht Club: ‘From 
beginning to end the negotiations have been marked hy 
a spirit of fairness. We have been treated most liber- 
ally. If anything was given it was against the New 
York Yacht Club and not against us.” Tosum the mat- 
ter up, since 1851 the New York Yacht Club has made 
terms with challengers by conceding so many things 
that it is only necessary to mention ten instances. We 
have agreed : 


1. To change our inside course to an open course. 
2. To time allowance, when, if we could not agree, there was to 


be no time allowance. : 
8. To make best three in five ; when, if we did not agree, it was 


to be one race on the New York Yacht Ciub’s inside course. 
4, To race to windward and triangular races. 


. To change length of courses. 
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6..To change limit for making the race. 

4. To waive time required by deed in making challenge. 

8. To give only load water line, instead of other dimensions. 

9. To sail one yacht in races instead of a fleet, the way in which 
it was won by yacht America in 1851. : 

10. To match a yacht not more than two feet longer in any event 
on load water line than the challenging boat, under peualties of 
double time allowance. 


Apropos of this very theme, American yachtsmen 
are not likely soon to forget the treatment that Mr. 
Hovey, of the schooner yacht Fortuna, received when 
he went to England to contest for the Cape May cup a 
few years ago. He found that the club that was the 
custodian of the trophy had inserted a rule in its by- 
laws by which the beam was so taxed that he would 
have to concede one-half hour’s start to a boat of twelve 
tons greater displacement than his own. Such is only 
one of twenty “‘ smart” tricks in which Engtish sports- 
men glory. 

If Lord DUNRAVEN wants a race, let him meet the 
New York Yacht Club half way and he can have one. 
We sincerely hope for a contest next year. If we can- 
not build the fastest yachts in this country, we do not 
want to keep the cup. If you mean business, my lord, 
come on! 


ERNEST RENAN predicted the fall of Christianity, the 
disappearance of the Cross and the downfall of the 
Church. His dying words were: ‘‘Throw more light 
on the Parthenon.” While in Greece, in the great 
Acropolis, he actually prayed to the goddess Minerva 


- for wisdom. He got it. In his last moments he wanted 


light. Other men have prophesied, as did this great 
mind, about the Cross, Church and Christianity. But 
prophecy does not prophesy. More light is always 
needed on the Parthenon ! 





THE denial of Li HunG CHANG@’s insanity is very 
gratifying tomany Americans through the impressien 
that Li is our only friend in the Celestial kingdom. 
This is a great mistake; a great many Chinamen be- 
side laundrymen and common laborers have been in the 
United States, and learned to like our people and ways, 
and some of them are in the service of their govern- 
ment. They can’t exactly flap the Stars and Stripes in 
the face of the ruling class, but their opinions are ready 
for use when called for, and unless they lie shockingly 
in letters to their American friends, their influence will 
be powerful against the bad feeling which fools and 
rogues have long been fomenting between the two coun- 
tries, just as if there weren’t every prudential reason 
for friendship between the smartest nation in the world 
and the biggest. 


RouMANIA and Greece are quarreling over a will. A 
wealthy Greek merchant named ZAPPA owned real es- 
tate in Roumania, which he bequeathed for the promo- 
tion of husbandry and manufactures in his native land. 
Roumania seized and confiscated the bequest on the 
ground that foreigners have no legal right to dispose of 
real estate in the kingdom. Greece objects, on the 
ground that when the will of ZAPPA was made Rou- 
mania was a part of Turkey, and had no such law as the 
one now set up as excuse for the confiscation. The 
Greek minister at Bucharest has been recalled. Ea post 
facto laws do not count in this country, and Greece has 
the American side of the dispute. 

(For further editorial matter see page 18.) 
OE 
AGAIN THE POOR INDIAN. 

AGAIN comes the familiar, dreary rumor of an impend- 
ing war with some of the Western Indians, and again the 
government will be charged with incompetence and ras- 
cality. Abusing the government is always a safe pro- 
ceeding, but it never improves the temper and conduct of 
the Indians. Only two influences have ever made the 
Indian better and more troublesome—they are religion 
and work. There are no better missionaries in the world 
than some which the churches have sent to the Indian 
reservations, nor are there any who have less material to 
work with. The redskin may not have much headpiece, 
but he does know a good man when he sees a great deal 
of him, and the more good men he sees the better will his 
condition and that of his white neighbors be. The only 
reason there aren’t more civilizing and Christianizing 
workers among the Indians is that the good people who 
bemoan the wickedness of the savages are not themselves 
good enough to give freely, from their own abundance, 
to keep the good work along. Further, if each mission sta- 
tion were supplied with workshops and farms which would 
give employment and pay to the Indians, there would be 


Apaches whom General Crook captured a few years ago 
illustrate the point: the general gave them a chance to 
work, and the report of their first year’s labor would have 
been creditable to an equal number of whites with so few 
tgols and other facilities. 

Who says that Indians can’t learn anything from 
white men but rum-drinking ? Why, in the new state of 
South Dakota there are seven hundred Indians of a single 
reservation who, having taken land in severalty, are en- 
titled to vote and want to vote. Still more, when the 
political party which controlied the vicinity endeavored 
to prevent them, they applied for a mandamus to com- 
pel the providing of polling-places for them—and they 
got it, too. Human beings seem built very much alike, 
after all; a copper-colored skin can’t prevent a man’s 
brain from having a fair share of gray matter. 

———_ + e+ 
PURELY PERSONAL. 

SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, the well-known Eng- 
lish statesman who has recently been chosen to lead the 
Liberal party in the absence of Mr. Gladstone, is a triple- 
chinned man of ponderous physique with a bland, persua- 
sive manner, and though professedly a rampant Radical, 
takes particular pride in the fact that he can trace his 
descent in an unbroken male line through the royal house 
of Plantagenet, to the year 880. He is now sixty-five and 
is a graduate of Cambridge. He was a leader at the Bar 
before he turned his attention to politics, his letters on 
international law, which appeared in the Times over the 
signature of “Historicus,” having attracted considerable 
attention. Latterly, however, it has become the fashion 
to sneer at his law as well as his sincerity. It has been 
said of him that he likes to make a rattling speech and to 
be cheered by somebody, but that he cares very little for 
the effect of his words five minutes after he has uttered 
them. He is certainly a very effective parliamentary 
debater, but is, perhaps, seen at his best as a platform 
orator. His speeches are generally brimful of happy 
hits and witty phrases, and he has a great gift for lucid 
exposition, while on the rare occasions that he condescends 
to be serious he commands a flexible aud sinuous prose. 
This is his second term as chancellor of the exchequer. 
He also served in former Liberal ministries as solicitor- 
general and home secretary.. He is a great reader and 
was formerly a regular contributor to the Saturday 
Review. He eschews society, being much given to cele- 
brating the pleasures of his own fireside. He is also 
much devoted tothe beauties of Nature and has a country 
home in the heart of the New Forest. He was a bosom 
friend of Disraeli and has been twice married, his present 
wife being an American, the daughter of John Lathrop 
Motley. 

FATHER MARTIN, the newly elected ‘black pope,” as 
the general of the Jesuits has come to be called, is forty- 
six years of age and is a Spaniard by birth, being the fifth 
of that nationality who has held the office. He is a spare, 


-smooth-shaven man 6f middling height and energetic 


manner, with keen, deep-set eyes and a bright face, more 
intelligent than ascetic. He has earned the reputation of 
being the most learned theologian in Spain, and is an 
accomplished linguist, speaking French, English, Italian 
and German fluently, besides his native tongue. He 
preaches with remarkable strength and directness, though 
his style is simple and lucid. He is adverse to politics, his 
aim being rather to lead his order onward in the study 
and teaching of scientific questions, on which he has writ- 
ten much. He has also published a book of poems. His 
power is not quite as boundless as legends and remances 
would lead us to believe, but his duties are far heavier 
and more numerous than is popularly supposed. They 
are indeed so complex and engrossing that very few con- 
stitutions can long stand the constant strain, so that, with 
rare exceptions, the generals’ reigns are short. 
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‘ONE HUNDRED MILES PER HOUR!” 


“Stick to railroading, Chauncey ; it’s the business of the coun- 
try."—CoMMODORE VANDERBILT. 


For aman of forty years H. Walter Webb has accom- 
plished much. I met him the other day in his offices in 
the Grand Central Depot, New York City. To interview 
this busy railroad man you must be brief, quick and 
pointed. 

His replies will be cast in the same lines. 

When a man climbs high up in the esti- 
mation of the great Vanderbilt family, as 
has H. Walter Webb, it means that there is 
force and fire in hischaracter. It means- 
decision, energy, ideas. ‘‘I work,” said 
the third vice-president—for that is Mr. 
Webb’s official position—‘‘from eight in 
the morning till six at night—and later. I 
have to doit. I make my boys do thesame. 
Under my control passes all the details of 
the Operating Department of this big rail- 
road system.” 

Here a darky brought a huge pile of let- 
ters. The man of affairs proceeded to clear 
the heap, talking as he glanced at this 
and that. Now and then he touched an 
electric button, and an assistant hurried. 
In Mr. Webb’s office the noticeable feature 
is hurry, hurry, hurry. The man handles 
his correspondence with a quick, impulsive 
movement and an energetic toss of his 
head, making the light flash as it plays on 
the crystal spectacles. : 

I asked Mr. Webb as to the possibilities 
of a sustained speed of one hundred miles 
per hour with the present style of engines. 
He said at once: 

“T fully believe the result will be ac- 
complished. It will be done in a compara- 
tively short time, too; that is, in the near 
future. The best effort I ever made on 
the Central, with the present motive power, 
was four hundred and thirty-six and one- 
half miles in four hundred and twenty- 
five and three-quarter minutes! I made 
the run with the view of testing the ability 
of the six-and-one-half-foot drive-wheel 
engines. The weight of the engine was 
two hundred thousand pounds; of the 
train, two hundred and thirty tons—in all 
four hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 
The run represented a sustained speed of 
more than a mile a minute for seven con- 
secutive hours! Over one division we 
made one hundred and forty-three miles 
in one hundred and forty minutes; then 
one hundred and forty-eight miles in one 
hundred and forty-six minutes; then one 
hundred and forty-six miles in one hundred and forty- 
seven minutes; and so on all the way from New York 
to Buffalo.” 

‘‘ What are the necessities for such speed ? ” 

‘First, engines; second, roadbed. Now, any company 
caring to assume the expense can get roadbed ; but some- 
how the matter of engines is the point at which most 
railroad managers fail. There is no secret about our en- 
gines; there is no patent on them; they are for the in- 
spection of everybody; but still, for some reason, my feat 
has never been equaled.” 

‘You build your own engines ?” 

“T do; from my own plans. The Vanderbilts have 
pursued this policy for years. Now, I believe fully 
in the possibilities of the present style of locomotives. [ 
have just completed, by the way,.what is the largest en- 
gine in the world; one with a seven-foot drive-wheel. I 
expect much of it in the way of record breaking.” 

‘“‘You believe in the best equipment money can 
buy?” 

“Tdo. I believe in the heaviest steel rails, the finest 
service, the most expensive patterns in engines and rolling 
stock. In brief, I avail myself of the latest ideas in the 
railroad world.”’ 

The darky brought in another cloud of correspondence. 
Mr. Webb tore through it in a way that was an object 
lesson in method. And every decision meant, doubtless, 
thousands of dollars! Yet he signed his name, here and 
there, with a rapidity that was a revelation. 

‘““You are beset with cranks?’’ was asked, after a 
time. 

“T am,” came the quick response. ‘‘I presume every 
prominent railroad man is, for that matter. As soon as 
the average crank inventor gets an idea his first thoughts 
are to sell it to the Vanderbilts. I neversee inventors per- 
sonally. Mr. Arthur Leonard, my invaluable personal 
aid, meets the callers. Mr. Leonard is skilled in the 
mechanics of practical railroading. He listens patiently 
to the man with the new idea; he tells the man frankly 
just what there may be in the scheme as far as we are con- 
cerned. Often the caller has a plan for switching, signal- 
ing, etc., old to the railroad world, but, perhaps, new to 
him. He thinks there is a gold mine init. Mr. Leonard 
explains at once that there is no hope. No, weseldom run 
across anything from the crank inventor that proves avail- 
able. . Most of the schemes offered are either impracti- 
cable or crack-brained.”’ 

In the big Vanderbilt system there is order and 
regularity. The railroads are run under three heads of 
departments—the Traffic Department, the Financial and 
the Operating Departments. The names of the depart- 
ments are self-explanatory Mr. Webb, as the head of the 
Operating Department, has to look after all the rolling 
stock, the operation and maintenancy of the system and the 
progressive introduction of ideas. It was his ability as an 
organizer which first attracted the attention of the Van- 
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derbilts. He made a telling success with the Wagner 
Parlor Car Company. He has had successes equally con- 
spicuous in other and broader fields. Itis his daring, his 


originality and his tireless energies in the interest of the 
great family that won for him, at forty years of age, the 
distinguished position he now holds, high in the ccenfi- 
dences of the Vanderbilts. 

There are those who say that H. Walter Webb, the s!en- 





MR. H. WALTER WEBB. 


der, brown-bearded, brown-eyed and seemingly delicate— 
so far as physical appearance goes—man is already the un- 
crowned king of the Vanderbilt interests, and that, in the 
course of human events, he it is upon whose narrow shoul- 
ders, with their slight, scholastic stoop, will fall the mantle 
of the mighty Chauncey Depew. I could easily see why this 
might be, as I carefully studied the force and fire of the 
man before me at the big office desk, disposing, in a 
twinkling, of veritable mountains of a correspondence 
upon every topic under the sun of the railroad world. 

With great pleasure Mr. Webb showed me a unique 
watch, of heavy gold, bearing on its face a dial for meas- 
uring how many miles per hour a train might be run- 
ning. 

“Tt is,’ he said, with interest, ‘‘the only watch of its 
kind in the world. It is an idea of our veteran, Mr. 
Buchanan, for many years chief of locomotive construc- 
tion for the Vanderbilt system. By means of this watch, 
with its split-second movement, anyone is enabled to tell 
the exact number of miles, to the tenth fraction, a train 


‘may be moving. Yousimply start the watch at a mile- 


post; the indicator travels on and on; another mile-post 
flashes past; you stop the second-hand; the figures to 
which it is pointing represent the actual number of miles 
traveled. It is one of the most ingenious watches the 
railroad world has ever seen. I had two made before I ob- 
tained the right one. This one cost me about five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

“Do you go out purposely to test speed, Mr. Webb ?” 

Mr. Webb smiled. ‘Ido not,” he said: ‘but, once in 
awhile, even a railroad man gets behind time, you know. 
The other day I missed connections on my way to Chicago. 
‘Let us see what we can do,’ was the word I passed to the 
engineer. The distance was eighty-one miles, between 
Syracuse and Rochester. We made it in seventy-one 
minutes. That was humming, eh?” 

“Tt was, indeed. That is more than a milea minute.” 

“Oh, well,” responded the man, ‘‘a mile a minute is 
nothing worth speaking about. Any sort of an engine 
ought todo that! The trouble comes in when the rail- 
road man tries to sustain a high rate of speed. I myself 
have now made the fastest run ever accomplished on either 
side of the Atlantic. Nothing in the world approaches 
the long run of which I spoke before. The latest previous 
long-distance trip was that of the Scotch Express, on the 
London and Northwestern Railway, of England, on which, 
in 1888, the distance between London and Edinburgh, 
four hundred miles, was covered with an average speed of 
fifty-five and four-tenth miles per hour. The Royal Blue 
Limited, between Jersey City and Washington, goes two 
hundred and twerty-six miles in five hours, or forty-nine 
and eight-tenth miles per hour. The New York and Chi- 
cago Limited, by way of the New York Central, makes 
four hundred and forty miles in eight hours and thirty- 
four minutes, or an average of fifty-one and three-tenth 
iniles per hour. Baron Schroeder and party came from 
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San Francisco to New York, a distance of three thousand 
three hundred and forty-six miles, in tour days, sixteen 
hours and thirteen minutes, or an average speed of twen- 
ty-nine and eighty-one hundredth miles per hour. Mr. 
Herman Oelrichs and party once made the same run in 
four days, sixteen hours and thirty minutes. Mr. John 
W. Mackay and party once came over from San Francisco 
to New York in four days, twelve hours and fifty-three 
minutes, or an average speed of thirty 
and nine-tenth miles per heur, including 
all stops. Mr. James Flood and party 
made the same run in ten minutes longer 
time, or thirty and seven-tenth miles per 
hour for the entire distance, including 
stops. These are all the great runs I now 
call to mind.” 

At this point in the talk, Private Sec- 
retary Leonard came in with a note. 4 
blue-coated man was standing in the ante- 
room, waiting the answer. 

“Tell him we will take care of him,”’ 
was Mr. Webb’s comment, as his aide 
turned togo. “It is one of the boys who 
defended our property in the recent strike 
at Buffalo, of which matter ONCE A WEEK 
had such a splendid and impartial report,’ 
said the man of affairs. ‘‘The note says 
that the soldier has lost his job while act- 
ing fur the State. Any man who loses his 
work through serving the Vanderbilts 
must be looked after. I shall get all the 
soldier boys new places at once.”’ 

The manager of the Vanderbilt inter- 
ests tapped the bell and delivered a hasty 
order. It was characteristic of his quick- ° 
ness of decision and of his principles in 
dealing with the vexed problem of Labor 
against Capital. 

H. Walter Webb, the millionaire man- 
ager of a great railroad system, the right- 
hand man of a distinguished family of 
millionaires, is indeed a plain man per- 
sonally. He wears an ordinary-looking, 
brownish business suit, no jewelry, and is 
altogether retiring and courteous in his 
ways. He speaks in a quick, nervous fash- 
ion in a direct, business-like way. He is 
a man in a million, and, in his sphere, one 
of the most interesting men in the United 
States. But you would never know that 
unless you were posted on the inner work- 
ings of the Vanderbilt railroad system, of 
which H. Walter Webb is the future 
great. 

“T will yet give the public one hun- 
dred miles per hour, day by day!” were 
his parting words. 

It is the dream of his life. And he 
will realize the dream, too! JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 

' + e+ —-— 
~HONORABLE MENTION. 

THE prize winners in the transposed poem contest were 
anngunced last week. Correct answers were received 
from the following: Mrs. Carrie E. Churchill, North Den- 
ver, Col.; Miss Annie Montgomery, Cleveland, Boliver 
Co., Miss. ; Mrs. Joseph Larson, Fargo, N. Dak.; Mrs. L. 
F. Noxon, Ithaca, N. Y.; Ruth Currie, Waukesha, Wis. ; 
Mrs. C. J. Lukin, San Antonio, Tex.; Lena Harker, 
Brookfield, Mo.; Mrs. F. C. Hunt, 460 Sixth avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. I.; Miss Minnie Neilly, Wesson, Miss. ; 
Martha Richardson, 83 Jennings avenue, Cleveland, O. ; 
Alla M. Champ, Red Oak, Ia.; Jennie M. White, Buena 
Vista, Va.; Miss May Derrick, Yantic, Conn. ; Mrs. L. K. 
Thorpe, Banquet House, Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. H. M. Hay- 
barger, Erie, Pa.; Miss‘E. T. King, 350 North Pine street, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Ella Gilfert, Tamaqua, Pa. ; Mrs. 
G. F. Gerber, corner Cayin and Third streets, Ligonier, 
Ind.; Mrs. L. N. Brochon, 1326 Banks avenue, West Supe- 
rior, Wis.; Mrs. S. G. Millard, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Miss M. 
W. Hatch, 79 East One Hundred and Twenty-first street, 
New York City, and Violet Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—_———-0<+—_—_————_ 
ENGLISH IDEA OF OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
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(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

* The great American game of baseball consists of throwing balis at 
the head of ‘a real nigger’ at three shies a penny,” 
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PALMER HOUSE. 


A NORMAN’S DEATH. 


Visitors to Mont Saint Michel will remember a barren 
little granita island half a league to the northeast where 
dwelt a strange old man known as the “ Marquis of Tomb- 
elaine.’”” He was demented, and wore his hair so long 
that it fell about his shoulders like a mane. He liked to 
be called ‘‘ Monsieur, le Lion.’’ The fisher folk always 
referred to him as ‘‘L’Homme Lion,” and a clever Eng- 
lishman, F.C. Gould, has so drawn him. The old fellow 
was of a powerful, massive frame, and his once handsome 
face was so bronzed by the sun that it shone like copper. 
His hair, before mentioned, was his distinguishing mark. 
Dressed in an old, frayed, blue sailor’s jersey, with 
patched canvas trousers rolled up to his knees, his bare 
legs and feet were seen to be of the color and solidity of 
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THE ‘‘MARQUIS” ON THE SANDS. 


mahogany. Mussels and seaweed were his food. When 
he first went to the rocky islet, thirty years ago, he called 
himself Jean Lisieux, but nothing was known as to his 
origin or relatives. 

The poor old fellow was drowned in the quicksands 
that had grown so familiar to him. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how this could have happened, for he knew their 
dangers so well. At low water the sea is three leagues dis- 
tant from Mont Saint Michel, and through this vast plain 
of sand left uncovered by the ebb the rivers Couesnon 
and Selune wind westward into the Bay of Avranches. 
Treacherous quicksands are numerous, and when the tide 
turns it comes with a swift, steady rush, and through the 
rills and depressions creep stealthy octopus-feelers of 
shining waters to entrap and destroy an unwary wan- 
derer. The marquis used to sport with the waves, and 





[Reproduced from F. C. Gould’s picture.) 
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often ran a race landward with the tide, but last Spring 
he broke one of his legs, and his former agility disap- 
peared. The tide came upon him one night last Summer. 
Swiftly and cruelly the hungry foam overtook him. The 
old fellow was compelled to swim, but the eddies and the 
whirlpools were too much for him, and he never reached 
the Breton shoré alive. His sad death was witnessed from 
Mont Saint Michel, and early next morning his body was 
found cast high upon the rocks of his beloved isle. Never 
more will the well-known figure be seen about the Mont, 
and never again will the plaintive song which so often 
fell from his lips be heard : 
** Pecheuse de crevettes, 
Sur le sable mouvant, 


Sans craindre les tempetes, 
Je m’en vais en chantant.” 


-e~< 
COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 

THE strongest condemnation of lynch law and the most 
practical suggestion as to its suppression that have ap- 
peared in print in a long time is not from a Northern 
editor who likes to give the South a rap, but from 





. Governor Northen, of the State of Georgia. The gov- 


ernor first frees his mind strongly as to the custom, 
and then urges the Legislature to provide means for its 
suppression; he goes still further by insisting that-the 
sheriff of a county in which such outrages occur shall, if 
necessary, summon every able-bodied man within reach 
for his posse, that there shall be adequate penalties for 
refusal to respond to such summons, and that the sureties 
of a sheriff should be liable for damages to any prisoner 
in the officer’s hands, the prisoner’s heirs also to have the 
right to sue, should the violence result in death. The rec- 
ommendations are too good to be confined to Georgia ; 
there are Western States, as well as some in the East, 
whose sheriffs are snubbed when they summon posses, 
and where any illegal disturbance of the peace causes a 
frantic howl for troops. It will be interesting to watch 
the Georgia case, even if some Northern States should be 
humiliated by comparison. 

There is mourning among some of the stout fellows 
who have been gaining glory for swells clubs to which 
they belong, and the reason of it throws light upon a cus- 
tom which will seem to many people as strange as it is 
new. The common idea is that an athletic club is com- 
posed of men who like muscular exercise and take a great 
deal of it, but the truth is that big clubs often consist 
principally of men who pay others to do the athletic feats 
for which big medals and other prizes are given, There 
are clubs in which undersized, flat-chested, pale-faced, 
cigarette-sucking young men are as abundant as at the 
stage-door of a gay theater. The men who do the work 
which distinguish the club are admitted, trained and 
otherwise taken care of at the club’s expense, simply for 
what they do. They think they fully earn all they get; 
not all the clubs seem to agree with them, for in this 
vicinity some of the workers have been notified that they 
would not be boarded and fed after the end of the active 
season. It may be all right; the clubs know their own 
business best, but the custom shows that to belong to a 
club, and wear a badge which all the girls covet, doesn’t 
necessarily imply that a young man eschews strong drink 
and takes much healthful exercise. 

The picturesque and dreadful young king of Dahomey 
seems to have found the French too much for him; even 
his famous army of women couldn’t save him, for the in- 
vading army was French only in name; most of the men 
in the ranks were natives of Senegal and other West 
African provinces now ruled by France. Dahomey will 
probably become a French colony, but whether the 
change will benefit both nations concerned is a fair sub- 
ject for doubt. To prevent the human sacrifices, which 
have long made Dahomey a synonym for horror, the 
French must destroy the native religion—‘‘ break up the 
church,” an operation which different nations have at- 
tempted in many lands, but seldom with success. On the 
other hand, French morals won’t be noticeably improved 
by sending a few hundreds or thousands of Frenchmen to 
Dahomey, unless the men sent are those who can leave 





COLUMBUS AT CHICAGO—CIVIC PARADE PASSING THE GRAND STAND AT 
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their conntry for their country’s good. Conquered coun- 
tries, which are savage or half civilized, sometimes wreak 
an insidious vengeance upon the conqueror; the national 
morality of England has not been increased, to put it 
mildly, by the hundreds of thousands of civilians and sol- 
diers who have been in India, and travelers say that the 
Russians in Asia take kindly to the special vices of the 
inhabitants. The subject isn’t a pleasant one to contem- 
plate, but it forces itself into attention. 

A few evenings ago I saw.a spectacle which would have 
delighted two or three million of our dusky fellow-citizens 
who think their race isn’t appreciated. <A tall, very black 
man in neat clothes, a stovepipe hat and good-natured 
face strolled into the most elegantly furnished place [of 
refreshment in the United States, seated himself at a table, 
and called for something to drink. Several white men ac- 
companied him, sat with him, chatted with him, and hung 
respectfully on his words. Scores of well-dressed men, some 
of whom were prominent in society or the business world, 
soon clustered around, some of them looking as if they en- 
vied the white men at the table. ‘‘ Whoisthe colored gentle- 
man ?” I asked an attendant, who, after giving me a pity- 
ing look for my ignorance, replied: ‘It’s Pete Jackson, 
the prize-fighter, who wants to knock Jim Corbett out of 
the championship, and there’s lots of men that think he 
can do it.” Then the moral obtruded itself that the colored 
man won’t lack recognition when he can do anything par- 
ticularly well—even it’s only prize-fighting. 

Once in awhile a lot of irresponsible writers seem 
bent upon saying something ugly and indefensible about 
women. The latest thing of the kind is the intimation, 
made in various ways in some newspapers, that Amer- 
ican women are becoming too fond of alcoholic stim- 
ulants. Probably it is true that in the large cities 
there is a certain set of women, not easy to describe, 
yet not wholly bad, that think it the proper thing 
to be companionable to men by adopting the habits 
to which their male acquaintances are most addicted. 
Tt may also be true that some overworked women, 
like many overworked men, have gone to the bottle for 
help. But as to the sex in general, rural readers may rest 
assured that liquor is no more popular in the cities than 
among decent women elsewhere. In England or France 
a man may see more wine and spirits consumed by women 
in a single day than in America ina month. Writers are 
frequently better equipped with inmagination than with 
facts. 

———__+ @<+_____ 
CONTINENTS ARE HIS MONUMENT. 

‘ALL hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero and 
apostle! We here, of every race and country, recognize 
the horizon which bounded his vision and the infinite 
scope of his genius. The voice of gratitude and praise 
for all the blessings which have been showered upon man- 
kind by his adventure is limited to no language, but is 
uttered in every tongue. Neither marble nor brass can 
fitly form his statue. Continents are his monument, and 
unnumbered millions, past, present and to come, who en- 
joy in their liberties and their happiness the fruits of his 
faith, will reverently guard and preserve, from century to 
century, his name and fame.’’—Chauncey M. Depew, at 
Chicago, October 21, 1892. 

————_+@<+______ 
“ON TRUST.” 

THIS week we publish the second volume of a graphic- 
ally written novel, entitled ‘“‘On Trust,” by a distinguished 
English author, Thomas Cobb, who made a great hit sev- 
eral years ago in ‘‘For Value Received.” It is the life 
story of a noble woman, whose brief span of happy mar- 
ried life is suddenly terminated by a confession of her 
husband’s thefts. He becomes a fugitive, and she begins 
bravely the struggle to support herself and child. There 
is not a dull page in the novel. It is a story of human en- 
deavor and hope, and will form Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of Vol. 10, 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
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Do everything well; make that the rule of your life, 
and live up to it.—Dr. George MacDonald. 
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THE ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 


WHAT WE TALK ABOUT. 

THERE is no end to the moaning about the wickedness 
of large cities, and the great nnmber of bad resorts to 
which people flock. It should therefore be cheering that 
a recent flower show held in New York filled the largest 
building in the city, and did it daily fora week. Where 
people are so fond of flowers as to make it worth while for 
managers to pay a thousand dollars rent per day, with 
incidental expenses, it does seem that the community is 
not so bent on going to the devil as croakers would have 
us believe. It is currently supposed that osly women and 
children are interested in flowers, but I can say from ex- 
perience, for I roamed through the New York exhibition 
several times, that many of the closest observers were 
men—not dudes, nor the fellows who flock wherever women 


are to be looked at—but hard-headed business men, plain. 


“mechanics, and other decent types of the American man, 
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It is worthy of mention, too, that this flower show, which 
consisted principally of chrysanthemums, was by general 
consent of professional florists larger than any ever held in 
England, and that many of the exhibitors were private in- 
dividuals, who were just as proud of their best specimens as 
so many horse-breeders who had developed fine trotters 
or hunters. Flower-growing is a harmless fad, and a 
cheap one, yet the men who have it are quite aa manly and 
happy as they who own big yachts and racing stables, as 
any fellow may prove to his satisfaction by trying it. 

The newspapers have been giving much space to a 
Western man who came Eastand married a young woman 
whom he had never seen, his knowledge of her having 
been obtained from a photograph and a few letters. 
Where does the match differ, though, from the majority 
that are made? The average young man falls in love 
with a face, and upon that his ideals are founded so 


IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 


strongly that nothing seems-able to shake them. There is 
some sense in it, too, if he is a good judge of human 
nature, for the face is the best index of character that has 
yet been discovered, and a face is what the photograph 
gives us. True, photography works wonders with some 
physiognomies; the sun may not lie, but after a plate 
leaves the camera it is susceptible to almost any change 
that an “‘ artist”? may choose to make; character may be 
taken out or put in until the original couldn’t select his 
own picture from a handful. The photograph cannot, 
therefore, be recommended as a substitute for ac- 
quaintanceship when one contemplates matrimony ; but if 
it is good the fact remains, as stated above, that it is quite 
as safe as the popular method of risking a life’s happiness 
on a face. It is the method itself that is a serious blunder 
to most young men who follow it. and to whom a face con- 
sists only of complexion, eyes and lips. J. H, 












NE afternoon, recently, I re-read Irv- 
ing’s ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
and I determined to visit the locality 
on a bicycle. Out into the chill of an 
Autumn dawn we, the bicycle and I, 
passed. We entered Yonkers as the 
sun rose. The Hudson lay murky 
and misty below. Forward again, 
up “Broadway,” through Irvington 

. till the tree-embowered little city of 

Paella is reached. It is difficult to tell where the 

town begins, for miles of Broadway is a row of fine resi- 

dences and private parks. Then homes are closer to- 
gether and then a great hotel, finally a business street 
and the journey is ended. 

A breathing spell in one of the shadyroads. The busy 
streets are bustling with life, and in vain does the visitor 
look for the demure bashfulness and Gretchen braids of 
rosy-cheeked Dutch maidens. Here comes a gray-haired 
old man who looks as if he might have known the Van 
Tassels. 

“‘Good-morning ; can you direct me to Sleepy Hollow ?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’ he replies. ‘‘Sleepy Hollow is right over 
there. You go up on the Bedford road, past the Andre 
Monument. You'd better go on up the hill if you want to 
take pictures’’—with a glance at the camera—‘“ and get 
a view of the whole place. Then you go down the old 
Sleepy Hollow road to the schoolhouse. No, the school 
isn’t where it used to be, though some say it’s near the 
spot, and some, lower down the hill.” 

Ah, here is the enchanted valley that has remained al- 
most undisturbed. Here are the fruit-laden orchards, sur- 
rounded by ivy-covered stone walls with their purple clus- 
ters of wild flowers or gay plumes of golden-rod ; little fields 
of corn shocked on the hillsides; the golden pumpkins are 
still shining in the sun; the wooded hillsides are covered 
with evergreens and maples, some of the latter already 
turning to gold and crimson tints, amid which are seen the 
low roofs of simple country homes. The cawing of a crow 
that wings his leisurely way over the hill just across the 





valley is heard. There is an Indian Summer haze over the 
landscape that gives it a delightful air of mystery. 

It is a ‘‘Sleepy Hollow” beyond a doubt. 

Suddenly the stillness of the place is broken by a small 
boy singing ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay”’! The spell is broken. 
The boy is coming from the Sleepy Hollow school! The 
building is near the site of the old Knickerbocker school 
where Ichabod Crane with birchen-rod ruled the sturdy 
little Dutchmen of long ago. ‘Sleepy Hollow Free 
School” is boldly painted over the front door. From the 
tall flagstaff at the gable floats a large American flag. 
Everything within, as without, is thoroughly American, 
both in teacher and scholars. The quaint old Dutch 
names have entirely disappeared. There are no Van Tas- 
sels, Van Brunts or Van Rippers nowadays. 

The new Ichabod does not resemble the old. 

There is too much to be seen to linger long. Good-by, 
little school. 

A man in middle life comes driving a gray horse down 
the road. 

‘“‘Good-morning. Can you tell me the exact locationpf 
the old schoolhouse ?”’ 

““Oh, yes It was precisely where the little old house 
back there under the hill now stands. When this school 
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was built’”—indicating the one just visited—‘‘ we took all 
the timbers of the old Knickerbocker school that were in 


a good state of preservation and put them into the under- - 


pinning. The old school was a log one and had fallen to 
pieces. I’ve got some of the old blackboard now. And I 
saw Washington Irving write his name on it.” 

“What became of the old birch-tree of the story ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s gone, long ago.” 

‘‘Ts it known where the old Van Tassel house stood ?” 

“Yes; I could locate it within four feet. It was over 
the hill yonder. There’s nothing left now buta few of the 
foundation stones. Have you been to Spook Rock yet ?” 

“No. What about Spook Rock? Are there ghosts 
over there ?”’ 

“You see,’”’ with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘that lanedown 
by the schoolhouse was where Ichabod Crane used to go 
cross lots to the Van Tassel farm to spark Katrina, and 
this rock lay on the way, so he passed it whenever he went 
over there. Well, from a certain point he used to see 
lights about it, and he believed there were ghosts there. 
But afterward, when it came to be investigated, it was 
found that the rock was in a direct line with old Van 
Tassel’s house, and the lights were the candles moving 
about the house and showing through the trees; but that 
wasn’t till ater Ichabod Crane was gone.” 
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Fe old Dutch Church. 


**Do you know where Brom Bones lived ?” « 
“That house is still standing.’’ 


Pe 
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‘““What! The original home of Brom Bones?” 
“Why, yes. You can go out and see it for yourself. 
It’s not far. His real name was DeVoe, Abraham DeVoe. 


Abraham was shortened to Bromy. We have the name 
here yet. Then it was cut to Brom, and he had such big 
hands they called him Brom Bones. It’s only a mile and 
a half from here. You turn off to the left just beyond 
Carl’s Mill. I must be going,’’ as he jogs off. 

Here are new lines of research. But first the site of the 
old log school. It seems likely enough. Here is the 
‘rather lonely but pleasant situation just at the foot of 
a woody hill.” The house that stands there looks old and 
time-worn, and is deserted and neglected. The broken, 
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ser4: Sleepy Hollow School of today. 


swaying fence is festooned with wild vines. The garden 


is a wilderness of wild things. A stalwart young maple 
grows close behind it, while the steep hillside behind is 
covered with locust-trees. 

The lane down which the imaginative Ichabod is said to 
have gone to visit his coquettish sweetheart can hardly be 
resisted, so picturesque is it, but Carl’s Mill must be seen, 
and then the home of the redoubtable ‘ Brom.”’ 

A spin downhill into the bottom of the valley anda 
hasty examination of the half-ruined mill, with its rotten 
floors and bits of primitive-looking machinery, standing 
desolately in a wild tangle of undergrowth. About it the 
bats and owls flit in the dusky evenings. Surely a fit 
abode of ghosts and goblins. Here, in by-gone years, 
urchins used to come with sacks of corn on the backs of 
farm horses, and the miller measured out his toll for 
grinding. Does the ghostly miller pay midnight visits 
here now ?” 

Uphill and down, over very good roads, and we are 
face to face with a smart-looking country house, well 
painted and apparently new. What a disappointment, 
when imagination had pictured a weird old ruin! A gray- 




















call it 

Hone of Bron Bones - 
bearded old man, hale and hearty, is on the vine-covered 
porch. 

‘Is this the home of the original ‘Brom Bones,’ Abra- 

brn ham DeVoe?” 

“ay 4 ¥ “Yes, this is the identical 

Wah / place,” answers the old chap, 
looking up. 

“Tt doesn’t look very old.” 

“ve done it all over since 
I came here. It cost me over 
two thousand dollars to fix it.” 

“The old house is all coy- 
ered over ?” 

“Yes; it was in bad shape 
when I got it.” 

Here the native explained 
how it used to look, and bit 
by bit a mental view of the 
two-storied porch in front, 
the shingled sides, the projec- 
ting roof, the great chimney 
running up outside, the small 
windows, the garden before 
the door, the cherry-trees scat- 
tered about, and, last, burly 
“Brom Bones” dashing up 
on his fiery steed to receive 
the welcome from rosy- 
cheeked Katrina, all came 
trooping back from the past. 

Returning over the same 
road to Tarrytown, I went 
down Broadway to the scene 
of Ichabod’s encounter with 
At the bridge a road turns ab- 


the ghostiy horseman. 
ruptly to the right, past the marble works to the ruins of 
the great mill recently destroyed by fire, and, after sev- 
eral conflicting suggestions, the site of the old bridge, long 





since destroyed, is carefully pointed out. A new stone 
wall has been built quite recently over the old foundation 
stones that marked the spot. The place is still “‘ thickly 
shaded by overhanging trees that cast a gloom about it, 


even in the daytime.” Dark fir-trees, descendants doubt- 
less of the very ones that formerly made the place mys- 
terious, are here. A chubby youngster sits on the wall 
wit a golden pumpkin beside him. Is it to be used for 
luscious pumpkin pies or a dreadful pumpkin jack-o’-lan- 
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tern by this mischievous-looking little “‘Brom,” to ter- 
rify some youthful Ichabod, re-acting the adventure of 
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long ago at this spot? Above this, the Pocantico rushes 
down over its stony way through the Autumn-tinted trees 
and the beholder is enchanted at every turn with charm- 
ing bits of beauty made up of shifting lights and shadows 
in trembling leaves and rippling stream. 

Below the bridge, a few hundred yards, is the very an- 
cient Beekman’s mill, said to have been built about 1690. 
The remodeled old manor-house stands near it. 

A fine view of the antiquated mill can be obtained 
from beyond the stream and mill-pond that reflects in its 
clear surface the buildings and rows of stately willows, 
whose drooping branches touch the water and nearly hide 
the mill itself. 3 

The old Dutch church, with walls of irregular brown 
stones and covered with ivy, still stands to do good serv- 
ice in the edge of the ancient graveyard, among the crum- 
bling headstones. The Irving grave is upon the hill in 
the newer part of the cemetery, marked, at the beloved 
writer’s own request, by a very plain white marble slab, 
bearing the simple inscription : 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 
BORN APRIL 3, 1783. 
DIED NOV. 28, 1859. 

The lot is crowded full of other smaller stones and sur- 
rounded by an iron fence and hedge. The first stone 
erected was so defaced by visitors who chipped off sou- 
venirs of the visit that another had to be made to re- 
place it. 

It is only a ride of three miles to Sunnyside, Irving’s 
home. It is well worth a visit. It lies on a gentle slope 
that terminates at the river in a beautiful lawn full of 
stately trees, mostly evergreen. The quaint, low stone 
house is almost buried in ivy, which climbs and covers it, 
even to the gables. In the peaceful, sunny solitude of this 
lovely place live two venerable nieces of the immortal 
author, who keep the “study” and its contents as the 
author left them. 

Back to the high road, called Broadway, and home 
after an interesting experience that ‘‘ whets the appetite ”’ 
for a careful re-reading of the ‘“‘ Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low.” J. A. D. 
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A WEEK OF THE WORLD. 

It is reported from Washington that the Postmaster- 
General intends to urge one-cent letter postage upon Con- 
gress. The entire business community will back him, 
without fear of extra taxation, for it is well known that 
the cheaper the postage the greater the volume of postal 
business and the nearer the service comes to being self- 
sustaining. The greater number of supporters of the 
movement, though, will be among the common people; 
there is no other country in the world in which relations 
are as much separated as here, and so far from one an- 
other that family ties must be maintained by mail instead 
of travel. Ican remember the time, though I’m not old 
enough to go on crutches, when letter postage was ten 
cents per half-ounce, and by asad coincidence a ten cent 
piece was about as large as a cart-wheel to most people 
who longed to write letters and receive them. I have 
seen a single letter from a Western colony indited by the 
man who could write the finest hand and put most words 
on a sheet of paper, so that all families in the parent 
town in the East could hear of all who had gone out from 
them, for although the colony had plenty to eat and wear 
there was only one ten cent piece to be found within its 
borders; I’ve also known a prosperous farmer to give the 
postmaster a bushel of corn, shelled by hand, for a postage 
stamp. Cheap postage alone would have settled the great 
West twenty years sooner. 

After nearly half a century of heroic search for know]l- 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION LEAVING THE EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


edge about Sir John Franklin’s Arctic expedition, some 
light on the subject has suddenly come from a most unex- 
pected source. Rev. E. R. Young,» who has long been a 
missionary to an Indian tribe within the Arctic circle in 
the great Northwest of the British territory beyond Canada 
proper, has written that recently he was called to the 
death-bed of an old Indian who confessed that many years 
ago he accompanied Franklin’s expeditiou, and that when 
supplies were running low Franklin sent him and another 
Indian to look for another ship—whether a relief vessel or 
one of Franklin’s own does not appear. The Indians 
finally discovered three masts rising from the ice, far 
away. The redskins were exhausted, they feared if they 
reported their discovery the expedition would go to the 
place and perhaps starve through delay, so they returned 
and reported they had seen nothing. The next day Frank- 
lin’s party started toward civilization, which they never 
reached. The story, if correctly reported, may be de- 
pended upon, for Mr. Young is a man of the highest char- 
acter. 

By the way, Missionary Young’s experiences should 
be studied and quoted by Christians of any faith, who 
are taunted with the common question, ‘‘Do missions 
really do any good ?”’ About twenty-five years ago Mr. 
Young, a minister of the Methodist church in Canada, 
was on his wedding trip when he was informed that he 
had been selected to go as missionary to a tribe of very 
wild and cannibal Indians in the far Northwest. He 
promptly obeyed orders and found his new charge quite 
as bad as represented; that they did not get rid of him 
and his wife by eating them was not through merciful 
feeling, but because the cannibals did not like the flavor 
of white men’s flesh. Mr. Young could do little at first 
but display kindly feeling, principally by healing the sick 
and helping the troubled, but he remained at his post, 
where he still is, and the tribe is now known to employees 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company—who don’t like mission- 
aries—as a decent, industrious, orderly, kind-hearted 
tribe, nearly all of whom are worshipers of the one 
true God. Three years ago I had the pleasure of hearing 
this story, with many wonderful details, from Mr. Young 
himself, and I learned afterward from several well- 
informed Canadians that it was as true as strange. 
Score one for the missionaries ! 

How fast a locomotive can run has long been a matter 
of curiosity to a great many people, so the results of a re- 


cent private race, for business purposes, on a four-track 
road should be of interest. Four big engines, each drz.w- 
ing two cars full of railroad men, took a flying start and 
went over a measured mile. One did the distance in sixty- 
five seconds, another in sixty-three, a third in fifty sec- 
onds, while the fourth took only forty-seven, this being 
equal to seventy-six and a half miles an hour; yet the com- 
pany that built it for their own use were not satisfied, hav- 
ing previously got eighty miles an hour out of still another 
engine over the same track. Still, as one of the officials 
said, this does not imply a twelve-hour run to Chicago, 
for stops, grades, curves and conditions of some bits of 
roadbed play the mischief with the time of the best en- 
gine and the temper of the best engineer. It is not gen- 
erally known that over one stretch of American soil, sixty 
miles wide, as level as a floor and without stops or cross- 
ings, trains of two competing roads make practically a 
mile a minute every day of the year, dragging full loads 
of passengers, who don’t think they’re going very fast, 
either. (Read H. Walter Webb’s talk on page 3.) 


It isn’t at all unlikely that the long “dry spell” of the 
past season will make irrigation a live question in some 
parts of the East as well as in the far West. Damming 
streams and digging ditches is not inexpensive work, but 
there are thousands of farms where it might be done ina 
small way for less money than the loss on this year’s 
crops amounted to. The subject is new on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, except to the better class of market 
gardeners, who never lose part of a crop through drought 
if water can be had at any price. It would be a cheap 
precaution against coming droughts for our farmers to 
read up on irrigation a then look over their own and 
neighboring farms to learn what can be done in the way 
of keeping water on tap, to be used in case of need. What 
has been done with water in some parts of the arid West 
would seem impossible, were the facts not visible to hun- 
dreds of thousands of eyes. JOHN HABBERTON. 

——_———__ > @ <+____ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 
November 13—Sunday— 
** Of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.”—Spenser. 

November 14—Monday—** Humanity may endure the loss of all 
things—all but the possibility of improvement.”—Fichte. 

November 15—Tuesday—"* W ordrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness.” —Carlyle. 

November 16—Wednesday—** Wishing of all employments is the 
worst.” — Young. 

November 17—Thursday—** When one runs after wit one catches 
sy. ears, 

Yovember 18—Friday— 

** A health to our future—a sigh for our past, 

We love, we remember, we hope to the last.”—O, W. Holmes. 

November 19—Saturday—* The bread of life is love, the salt of 
life is work.”—Mrs. Jameson. 








DEPARTURE OF THE TRAIN FROM THE STATION. 
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BURIAL OF MRS. HARRISON, AT INDIANAPOLIS. ~ 


[From Photographs specially taken for ONCE A WEEK.) 
1—Arrival of the Funeral Train at the Union Station, Indianapolis, 2—Placing Body in Hearse at Railroad Station. 8—Funeral Cortege coming East on Ohio Street, en route to Church. 4— Hearse 
turning corner Ohio Street into Penn Street, en route to Church. .. 5—Arrival at the First Presbyterian Church, where the Services were held. | 6—Funeral Cortege leaving the Church, en route to the 
Cemetery; passing the Harrison Home on North Delaware Street, 7—Funeral Cortege entering Crown Hill Cemetery. 8—Scene at the Grave, after the Burial, looking Southeast from slope of Crown Hill. 








A BROADWAY STROLL. 

WHILE Fifth avenue is the place par excellence to ob- 
serve smart clothes, yet on Broadway about five o’clock 
in the afternoon one sees many ultra-fashionable cos- 
tumes. Here are a few, a very few, of the toilettes ob- 
served by the writer during a recent stroll. A beautiful 
gown of chestnut-red faced cloth was specially admired. 
The skirt was edged round the hem and up one side with 
a jet embroidery in silk and a narrow trimming of As- 
trakhan; a deep band of chestnut velvet, fastened at the 
side with a large jet buckle, was made on to the skirt 
to come up over the bodice, thereby preventing any of the 
dreadful revelationsso common with short-waisted bodices. 
A smart little triple caple of chestnut velvet and cloth 
was worn and a huge chestnut felt hat, loaded with droop- 
ing black ostrich feathers, completed a costume which had 
a truly Autumn look. Another notable gown was of 
black and copper shot rep. The bodice was entirely of 
copper-colored silk, with a good deal of jet passementerie ; 
the sleeves were of rep and the rep skirt was trimmed 
with jet and ball edging; a large black satin rosette bow 
with long ends finished the dress at the waist. One of 
those rough materials in a small figure of gray-blue and 
brown was made with a fetching little three-quarters coat 
with revers of terra-cotta velvet. The skirt was finished 
about the bottom with a row of tiny rosettes of black 
satin. There was a frilled waistcoat of black satin and a 
folded sash of the same material, both being also deco- 
rated with black satin ribbon rosettes. Perhaps the most 
thoroughly French-looking costume was of plain deep- 


green cloth, finished with a field of black satin and a band- 


of a lovely turquoise stuff, with ridges of tinsel-looking 
material, somewhat like a metallic braid; the sleeves 
were of cloth, and the bodice of the blue and tinsel, a 
good deal covered with deep revers and folded sash of 
black satin. The bonnet was of deep-green straw, trimmed 
with turquoise velvet and black feathers. 

A matinee girl caused many heads to turn in approval. 
She wore a black fancy foulé, with a gored skirt ruched 
round the bottom, which ruche was surmounted with a 
band of fine jet passementerie. The bodice had long, 
open jacket fronts of guipure, with an applique pattern 
of velvet on it; the full vest was of pale-green bengaline, 

with a high black velvet 
Swiss belt outlined with jet 
and edged at the bottom 
with a deep jet and silk 
fringe. The large sleeves 
had deep cuffs of the guip- 
ure lined visibly with the 
green bengaline. The hat 
was a smart black felt 
faced with black velvet and 
with bows and osprey of 
pale-green and a paste 
buckle. 

A few plaid costumes 
were remarked, one of 
which quite took the street 
by storm. It was particu- 
larly fancy, with its broad 
red stripes and narrower 
black ones, on which a line 
check of bright-yellow was 
thrown. The sleeves were 
cut in the leg-o’-mutton 
~ style and the bodice de- 

»|~ scribed a Spanish jacket in 
front over a yellow silk 
shirt, the fullness of which 
was confined by.a pointed 
waist-belt of jetted passe- 
menterie. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that the 
young lady who wore this 
startling costume had hair the exact tint of honey, sur- 
prisingly red cheeks and lips, and very dark eyes, with 
many other outward and visible signs of the soubrette. 
Women of refined taste will be very slow to adopt those 
fashi»ms which scream louder than the American eagle. 
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“I’M GOING TO THE MATINEE.” 





HINTS FOR ELDERLY WOMEN. 

Is THERE anything more beautiful on this earth than a 
beautiful old lady ? One who is not ashamed of her sil- 
ver hair, nor tries to cover it with a hideous false front of 
nasty, crimped, coffee-colored frizzes. One who shrouds 
the wrinkled throat in soft, filmy white laces and does 
not bare it to the public, hang gewgaws about it. and call 
attention to its bones. One who does-not daub her faded 
cheeks with ghastly patches of rouge, but is content with 
that fine, clear pallor which comes with age. Heaven 
preserve us from the bedizened old frumps we often see 
at Summer resorts and send us more sweet old ladies in 
trailing silk gowns, white hair and old lace caps and 
fichus. There is one thing in which elderly ladies have 
the advantage of their juniors—they can wear caps. Any 
girl who knows the ordinary uses of a needle should be 
able to make her mother’s caps. Scraps of lace, muslin 
and ribbon can be twisted by clever fingers into the most 
becoming of headgear. Very tight, plainly fitting gowns 
are a mistake for women past their youth; they empha- 
size stoutness and bring angles into undue prominence. 
Loose coats and full waistcoats, long, soft bows and scarfs 
of lace, and frills of chiffon from throat to knee are be- 
coming. The tea gown with hanging sleeves and softly 
draped front is a boon to the elderly woman. 
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A charming dress for ordinary wear for an elderly 
lady is made of black and gray shot material, the skirt 
plain with a train, the bodice quite long in the basque— 
with a narrow waistcoat of gray moiré—and moderately 
full sleeves of the same; a cravat of old lace and lace 
ruffles to fall well over the hands. Gray-haired ladies 
should wear gray silks, satins and velvets instead of 
always appearing in black. Gray bonnets trimmed with 
soft gray feathers and a bit of rare lace are much more 
effective and artistic than the everlasting black jet bon- 
net trimmed with a bunch 
of violets which every other 
elderly woman selects. 





NOVELTIES IN LIN- 
GERIE. 

THE dainty woman is 
always scrupulously fas- 
tidious about her lingerie. 
She will wear ashabby 
gown, if necessary, but her 
petticoats must be neat 
and as luxurious as her 
purse will permit. She 
shrinks from the vulgarity 
of wearing a costly gown 
over ill-made, ill-kept un- 
derwear and down-at-heels 
boots. There is no branch 
of the toilette that affords 
such range to the beauties 
of decoration. The lingerie 
of to-day has become a fine 
art. The sheerest of silk, 
the filmiest of lawn, the 
daintiest of laces and rib- 
bons are employed. The 
great novelty of the mo- 
ment is the Empire night- 
dress, the outcome of the 
Empire craze which will 
surely dominate the sea- 
son’s fashions. A_ typical 
Empire nightgown is made 
of nainsook, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. The upper part resembles in out- 
line the low-necked, short-waisted Empire bodice which 
was in vogue at the time of Waterloo. This yoke is 
carried out in nainsook puffings, alternating with bands 
of Valenciennes insertion, arranged in gracefully curved 
lines, and.is edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. A 
deep neck frill of Valenciennes lace completes this pretty 
yoke. This neck or Toby frill is a feature of the newer 
lingerie, but those who for any reason object to it can 
replace it by the less becoming arrangement of a double 
nainsook frill, bordered with lace, and placed edge up- 
ward. This frill would descend the yoke to the Empire 
bodice, diminishing to a point, and lapping over “itself 
below the neck. Torchon lace is again greatly in demand 
for trimming, for more dressy models the lace—insertion 
and edging—is used alone, threaded with baby ribbon ; or 
Torchon edging is combined with insertion of fine Swiss 
embroidery. A newer, more substantial style has deep 
frill trimmings of muslin, cambric or nainsook, the edge 
of the frill being either scalloped and enabroidered, or bor- 
dered with Torchon lace. 

Chemises are now shaped to the figure by a group of 
graduated tucks. There isno prettier method of dispos- 
ing of fullness than by fine tucks, which fulfill the pur- 
poses of smocking and launder much better. The necks 
are finished with deep frills of fine cambric edged with 
lace or with broad frills of Valenciennes lace. The upper 
part of these frills are often used as runners through 
which pale-colored baby ribbons are threaded to tie in a 
bow infront. The armhole issimply trimmed with a nar- 
row edging oflace. Silk vests of palest blue, pink, lemon 
and mauve continue to be worn. One vest of black silk 

/ has a trimming of black silk 
Torchon and pink silk 
crochet. Corsets of white or 
pale-colored satin for trous- 
seaux are now replaced by 
those of superb brocade in 
delicate hues. <A pair of cor- 
sets in black satin brocaded 
with pink and yellow rose- 
buds caught the writer’s eye. 
Another equally beautiful 
pair was done in pink satin 
= brocaded with violets. A 
quite recent fad is to have 
the petticoat and corset made 
from the same piece of silk 
or brocade. : 
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‘*4 ROYAL GOWN BELIEVE ME.” 





PICTURE HATS. 


| 
! ' 

R MILLINERS are trimming 
- over all the old plates they 
“ry A PICTURE IN THIS HAT.” C40 secure and copying the 
hats and bonnets of our 
grandmothers? The period of 1830 is specially looked up. 
The bird-of-Paradise is revived and placed upon black vel- 
vet hats with curious strings of quilled lace which frame 
both sides of the face like an old lady’s cap; then come 
two ends of broad ribbon which are tied in a bow under 
the chin and allowed to fall down the front of the dress 
to the waist. The Marie Stuart is revived for bonnets, 
and one of the smartest seen was of green velvet, with 
half a dozen green and gold spiders round the rim and 
two little black feathers standing up in front. An artistic 
New York girl had a smart Fifth avenue milliner copy the 
hat shown in the illustration from a famous picture. It 
is a wide-brim, curved at one side, made of black velvet 
with a band of cream lace round the crown and a black 
satin bow on the brim at the right side. A bunch of 
black feathers and osprey flares coquettishly on the left 
side, and_mademoiselle knows when she wears this hat 
with an Empire gown and a Marie Antoinette fichu that 

she will be a picture well worth looking at. 
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CHATS ON JOURNALISM. 


VI.—THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.—(ii.) 
THE PROTOCOL. 


I WAS a correspondent of the Herald, at Washington, 
in 1874-75, and was one day ordered to go to the State 
Department to interview Secretary Fish on ‘“Cesarism”’ 
(i.e. the dangers of a third term for General Grant), a 
topic then agitating the public mind. Mr. Fish, who had 
treated me kindly before, was greatly incensed that 
the editor of the Herald should send anybody to talk to 
him on the subject. He said: 

“T am surprised, sir, that a young man, sir, who looks 
—looks, I say—as if he were a gentleman should be in the 
service of a journal that gives up its space to lying at- 
tacks upon men in public life. I do not mean to be un- 
gracious to you personally, sir, but you are connected 
with a sheet whose editor is a blackguard, and I advise 
you to go into a business that does not require lying to 
insure success.”’ 

This was the most brutal treatment I have ever re- 
ceived as a reporter or correspondent, and I was greatly 
“broken up.” I had, fortunately, remained standing; 
and the Secretary spoke long enough for me to pull my- 
self together, and say, as I stepped to the door: 

‘“‘ Whether you think so or not, Mr. Secretary, you have 
been most ungracious, and I hope someday to be able to 
render you quite as unhappy as you have mademe. Aw 
revoir, Mr. Secretary Fish.” 

It wassome time after, but the wheel came ’round, and 
here follows the ‘“‘ Diplomacy of Journalism ” : 





ARTICLE I.—CNE ACQUAINTANCE LEADS TO ANOTHER. 


It was a raw December night in 1875. 

The Virginius question had taken me to Havana 
in 73, now it had landed me in Madrid. The American 
citizens captured on that ill-fated steamer had been dead 
fully two years; but there had arisen some complications 
regarding the payment of the indemnity, and Spain 
threatened to fight rather than settle up. Europe and 
America were waiting to hear what the cabinet of the 
young king would propose, it never having occurred to 
anybody that the starched and methodical State Depart- 
ment at Washington would doanything. One day, in Lon- 
don, I had received a cablegram, ‘‘Go to Madrid,” and I 
had gone. 

I had been at Madrid four weeks. The censorship over 
the press and over all telegraphic dispatches was much 
stricter than usual. All messages were carefully scru- 
tinized, and, although paid for m advance, those that 
the capricious censor felt disposed to suppress were never 
heard of again. That delays might be as brief as possible, 
it had become my custom always to hand the messages to 
the same clerk, and to accompany the paper with a piece 
of silver. 

As I presented a brief telegram on the night in ques- 
tion the clerk whispered, when our heads were close to- 
gether over the counter: 

“The American Legation has just received a long dis- 
patch in cipher.” — 

“Indeed!” said I, with unfeigned surprise. 
very long?” 

“Several thousand words,’ was the answer. 

“Of course, a copy is kept here for your govern- 
ment?” 

‘That might be done, as you say.” 

** Who handles it ?” 

‘But, you forget, it is in cipher.” 

‘*Well, then, who uncodes it for the Spanish Govern- 
ment?” 

“How should I know ?” 

“Yes; but you do. Introduce me to him’’—and I 
represented the interest I felt in the matter even yet more 
pr after my left hand had made a flying visit to my 
pocket. 

He was silent a few moments; then, looking quizzically 
at what appeared to be a very illegible passage in my mes- 
sage, the clerk asked in a low veice: 

‘Do you know the Café Fornos ?” 

‘Certainly ; in the Calle de Alcala.” 

_“‘Then order breakfast there to-morrow at eleven, in a 
private room, and it is possible you may make the gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance. I will try to think of an excuse 
for bringing eg together.” 

‘‘Cannot the meeting be arranged for to-night ?” 

“No; it is impossible. Besides, he might not know 
what you want to find out. But, stop; we are watched.” 
Raising his voice, the clerk said: ‘‘This telegram is clear 
now. wenty-one pesetas.”’ 

Crossing the Puerta del Sol, I walked down to the café, 
where I engaged a private breakfast-room for the follow- 
ing morning. Then I returned and gave the number of 
the room to the receiving clerk. 


GOOD GROOMING 


Has done more to win a race and keep a PRETTY FACE than any 
known thing. 


Oily Sallow Skin attr 
our Complexion Brush for six weeks I 
ave surprised myself and my friends 

with a health y complexion. 

Wrinkles A lady sixty years old 

has succeeded in re- 
moving the Wrinkles from her neck, and 
many other ladies have caused them to 
disappear from their faces by using our 

Complexion Brush regularly. 


Development 4__ handsome 

neck is one of 
the principal points o uty in woman. 
A lady tells us of a friend who has de- 
veloped a thin, spare neck to one of 


roundness and beauty by the lar use 
of our Complexion Brosh. git 


TAITAN® For Bathing It will be found 
a Inxury by both 
old and young, THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their compact arrangement 


remove the dead cuticle and increase the circulation wonderfully. 
The above is what Ladies tell us Bailey's Rubber 


COMPLEXION BRUSH 


has done for them and it will do as much for you. 
The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon receipt of 
price, 0cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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“This friend of a is as likely as not a teacher of 
lange: isn’t he?” I asked, fora plan had suggested 
i 


“ Yes.” 

“Then say to him that I want to improve my knowl- 
edge, of the language and learn the customs of the 
people. 

“ That’s a good idea,” he said, as we parted. 

Nearly all the remainder of the night was spent in front 
of the building occupied by the American minister in the 
hope of being able to waylay an attaché or employee, 
from whom it might be possible to get some clew to what 
was going on within. From behind the shutters on the 
office floor streamed a flood of light, and that somethin 
important was about to happen could not be doubted. 

{t was an all-night job for several persons. 





ARTICLE II.—I TAKE TWO LESSONS IN DIPLOMACY. 


Leaving my hotel early the next morning I was 
quietly toasting my knees before the brasero of live 
coals that made a show of warming the small apartment 
of the Café Fornos, when a middle-aged man was shown 
in and introduced himself as Dr. Obispero. His Eng- 
lish, in which he strove to conduct the conversation 
(probably as much out of personal vanity as otherwise), 
was of a highly Ollendorfian type. : 

“You are the gentleman to whom the Sefior Alvarez 
of me spoken has ?” 

“T believe so.” 

‘““You desire of me some lessons in the language to 
take much ?” 

“Tf you can spare the time.” 

“Kvery the days?” 

“Yes; an hour or two every day.” 

““The which you wish to begin, when ?” 

“This morning.” 

“Very well; I with it agree.” 

“What will be the charges?” 

‘*One dollar each lesson.’’ 

“That is satisfactory; and, as I am a stranger, here is 
a month’s pay in advance.” 

‘“‘T am grateful, very much.” 

“Not at all. Now let us take a bite of breakfast ’’— 
and we sat down at the table. 

Having sent for bitters and cognac, I mixed a couple of 
brandy cocktails, one very strong, the other moderately 
weak. My tutor protested that he rarely drank cognac 
in the morning; but on my assurance that the cock- 
tail was a national drink in America, known quite 
as well by the name of ‘eye-opener,’ he yielded. Drain- 
es glass containing the cocktail forte at a gulp, he 
said: 

‘“The cooktay—the openair of the eye—ha! ha! Me it 
pleases much.’’ 

“Shall I mix you another ?” 

“T fear myself it is too much.” 

_ “It is the custom of my country to take one at any 
time. One will keep the other company. You are going 
to make a Spaniard of me; let me make an American of 
you—for the time.” 

“* As you please; anozer.”’ 

Breakfast was then served, and during the next half- 
hour a couple of bottles of pale-pink Valdepefias on the 
top of ‘‘the eye-openers’”’ had caused my new friend’s 
tongue to wag like the knocker of a cabinet minister’s 


- door on the day of a political crisis. In the meantime the 


conversation had eee through the intricate mazes 
of comparative philology into the misty realm of diplo- 
macy. 

_ “That of which is the science extraordinaire,” know- 
ingly suggested my opposite. ‘‘ When one has entraded 
the velvet door, more better can he study the science of 
government.”’ 

The tipsier he got, the crookeder his English. 

“It is a subject in which I take no interest,” I carelessly 
rejoined, anxious not to display any curiosity. 

“That is too worse—too bad. ut, lof it will in you 
inspire the love muchest. La diplomacia es mi entusi- 
asma.”’ 

“Your people are born diplomatists: we Americans 
have it all to learn.’’ 

“Si, si. You are wise already. You speak the fact 
when you have say, ‘the Americans have it all to 
learn.’ ” 

‘““ What causes you to think so, just now?” I ventured 
to ask, trying to look as innocent as a girl. 

‘Oh, many thing; especiallidad the Minestair Feesh. 
He’s one queer man—the queermost man—I ever know 
off,’’ and he burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Surely you do not laugh at Minister Fish ? ” 

“Yas; eat ees off ’eem I was teenking. Tell me, 
please, ees he a funny man?” 

‘““No; on the contrary. He is very dignified and highly 
respected. He’s anything but funny, as I remember 
him,’”’ Iadded—mentally. Then, aloud, I asked: ‘‘ What 
has he been doing ?” 

“You I must not the which tell.” 

“Tm sorry, for I would laugh with you.”’ 

“He has a most foolish thing done.” 

**N-o-0? I can’t credit it.” 

“Cartain. He have to the powers European a letter 
addressed asking their opinion on a subject great im- 
portan——”’ 

‘‘That’s very queer—very strange.” 

“Yas,” uttered with emphasis and a jerk of the head. 

‘‘But why is it so funny ?” 

“* Because’ eet so ver’ absurd ees. The matter is of the 
powers European no business any, except to Spain, and he 
not have ask her advice at all. Don’t you comprehend ?” 
and my hilarious companion rolled with mirth. Joining 
in the laugh, I said: 

‘*He has asked the wrong parties ? Oh, I see.” 

“The better he ask my advice.’’ The absurdity of 
which suggestion caused a new outburst of laughter, in 
which, aare the now glowing rotundity of my com- 
panion’s face, I heartily took part. 

“*T suppose Minister Fish wanted to know what they 
thought in Europe of Havana cigars made in New 
York ?” said I, pretending to guess. The Circular could 
not be a declaration of war, I mentally reasoned; but it 
must relate to Cuba. 

“Nevaire,” said my opposite, almost contemptuously, 
and the conversation was allowed to drift whithersoever 
it listed until the doctor had finished the ‘‘stump”’ of the 
third bottle of wine and had helped himself liberally to 
the cognac that was brought on again with the cigars. 
When the waiters had left the room and closed the door, 
the subject was readily reopened again. The face of my 
opposite was a curiosity. He had not suction power 
enough in his cheeks to keep his cigar aglow, and had 
already burned his fingers several times in trying to re- 
light it with the wax matches which, under the circum- 
stances, he was too clumsy to strike quickly. I couldn’t 
have kept from laughing at him to have saved my soul. 
He looked around sharply and asked: 

‘*Of what you laugh?” 

“To think of Minister Fish asking Europe whether 
Cuba was an island or a cigar-maker,” I explained, 
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hardly appearing to notice his question. The doctor 
regarded me with lofty commiseration. Clearly, in his 
opinion, I was too drunk to remember anything about 
the conversation. ‘Am I not right?’’ I asked, in con- 
clusion. 

“It ees than that more rediculous much; I will ac- 
company you’’—evidently meaning to use the word “ ac- 
commodate.”’ 

“Wa’s difference ?”’ I suggested, my eyes as blindas a 
kitten’s. : 

‘‘Tee embassador to thees court haf asket all tee other 
powers of Europe, ought tee United States to put an end 
to the guerra in Cuba ?”’ he said, slowly. 

“’S incredible !’’ looking at him cross-eyed. 

“Ya-as; but eet ees true.”’ 

‘Does he state his reasons ? ” 

“Yas; at some longness.”’ 

‘And without Spain knowing anything about it ?”’ 

“ Ya-as,’”’ he roared, as he helped himself to a glass of 
brandy, laughing so hard, meanwhile, that he spilled 
more than half of the liquor. 

‘* But you know his little game. Tell me how he goes 
about it.” In which I went just a step too far, for the 
face of my companion steadied itself, as he said: 

“ Another time; mafiana, por la mafiana, hasta ma- 
fiana,’”’ which, as uttered on that occasion, was about 
equal to our recent slang expression, ‘‘ Not this morning, 
some other morning. -morning.” 

This brought the breakfast to a close; after which, 
separating from ‘‘my tutor,’ I sprang into a cab and 
drove to the American Legation. The statement of Dr. 
Obispero seemed too incredible without complete con- 
firmation. On the other hand, I really did not hope 
for any positive information from General Caleb Cushing, 
who was certainly the most discreet representative of this 

overnment I have ever encountered, at home or abroad. 

rusting much to the first shock, I plumply told him that 
Ihad just learned from a cable dispatch that Secretary Fish 
had sent through him a circular letter to the several Euro- 
pean powers stating the case of our government in regard 
to the Cuban insurrection and asking an opinion as to 
the justice of intervention in behalf of peace and hu- 
manity. 

Except that the lines about his mouth and smooth] 
shaven chin became a trifle more distinct than usual, 
there was not a trace of surprise or annoyance. Waiting 
several moments for an answer, I asked : 

“‘Can this be true ?” 

Still not a word in rejoinder. 

“Perhaps, then, I’ve been misled ?”’ : 

‘‘Has the journal you serve a correspondent at Vien- 
na ?”? General Cushing calmly asked. 

“Certainly,” I answered. ‘‘Mr. J. A. MacGahan.”’ 

“Well, ask him; he may be able to answer your ques- 
tion very fully.” 

‘*But is it worth while ?” 

‘“Who can tell? One thing is certain: you can’t find 
out here, perhaps you may there.” ae : 

If ever a hint was effectually rubbed in it was this one. 

The next day I secured a “brief”? of the entire 
Circular. 

Idid not ask Vienna, assured I was safe; but I gave 
the Austrian capital the credit for the news, to save 
General Cushing’s feelings. 





ARTICLE III.—I SCORE A ‘‘ BEAT’? AND—PAY A DEBT. 


Ah! but I did more. I didn’t try to telegraph the mat- 
ter because of the censorship; but I sent a carefully pre- 
ared dispatch by registered post to a trusty personal 
riend (Mr. Leopold A. Price) in Bordeaux, to be tele- 
graphed by him from there to New York direct. I knew 
it would require thirty-six hours to reach him. He was 
to acknowledge receipt of the message. The instant he 
did so, I sent the following cablegram: 

Herald, Newyork: Fish matter confirmed. Don’t print until 
Fish interviewed, Probably deny truth cablegram. Print denial 
large type directly under cablegram. Then get Sam Cox introduce 
resolution calling for all papers. When correspondence published, 
intimate relations between lying and diplomacy will be revealed, 
Don't fail let Fish deny. 

The storm of excitement that dispatch (in New York 
Herald, dated from Vienna) produced throughout the 
United States; the indignant denial obtained from Sec- 
retary Fish; the demand made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the State Department for all the corre- 
spondence ; and, days after, the reluctantand humiliating 
production by Mr. Hamilton Fish of the full text of the 
identical circular letter, (on January 2ist, see New York 
Herald, January 22, 1876,) are matters of American politi- 
cal history. ’ 

In metropolitan journalism the capture of this news 
was accounted a great “beat,” and the Herald for a 
month bristled with ‘‘leaders”’ and other editorial arti- 
cles calling attention to the ‘falsehood by which an im- 
becile State Department had striven to hide its idiotic and 
blundering diplomacy,’’—or words to that effect. 
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MONEY TALKS. 

LAWYER Dopson—‘“‘ Did you rob the bank, or are you 
innocent and sinned against ?” 

CasHIER—‘“‘Is your retainer of the size an innocent man 
would pay ?”’ 

THROUGH A SUN GLASS. 

TEACHER—“ Of what use is the sun to man ?”’ 

JOHNNY WILLIAMS—“ Dunno; fadder says daughters is 
ter keep a man in hot water.” - 


ROSE ABOVE RACE. 
TEACHER—‘‘ Who was the seventh President of the 
United States ?” 
Dick Hicks—“ Jackson.” 
TEACHER—“ Give the full name, please.” 
Dick Hicks—‘*‘ Um—um—I know, Peter.” 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S | 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

_ AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
— this paper, W. A. NoYEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. — 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any inthe land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the Kast and 
West run via Washington. + 

DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 

Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. bal 

For upwards ot fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. Pa 














That was a great day for me. 








ARTICLE IvV.—‘‘ A WHOLE REVENGE IN AN 
ACT.” 


Now, for the coup de grace! : 
A near relative of Secretary Fish vis- 
ited London early in that Spring to ar- 
range for #, Columbia College boat-race. 
I knew ‘he gentleman and highly 
esteemed him. I asked him to luncheon 
at the Café Royal, on Regent street, and 
told him the story of the capture of the 
Fish Cuban Circular Letter. He was 
very much interested ; but, when I had 
ended, said, a trifle reproachfully : 
“You do not know, probably, that I 
am closely related to Secretary Fish ?”’ 
“Indeed, Ido,” wasmy reply. ‘And 
I have told you that I might ask you to 
tell the Secretary this story and to re- 
mind him that he has to thank the young 
man whose feelings he so unwarrantably 


i i 1875. 
i ae aaah aan enn tnt TTobaccos, but for” a good smoke Bull Durham 


He said he would do so, and 
kept his promise. 











BLACKWELL'S 
| > BULL DURHAM 


a2 (EET) SMOKING TOBACCO. 


\ I’man old smoker, and 
Biy™) have at one time 

or another tried all 
the different Smoking 








beats ’em all. 








THE SIGNATORY CLAUSE. 


Years afterward (about 1883), I rode 
from Philadelphia to New York with 
General Grant, and, an opportunity oc- 
curring, I briefly told him the story. 
He smiled at the denouement. So did 
I, though it was my own a 

JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


inca 
ea S 


MaAn’s noblest poem is man’s noblest 
deed.—Owen Meredith. 
THERE is no education like adversity. 












A leading characteristic of Bull Durham has always 
been the hold which it takes on oid and fastidious smokers. 
What its excellence first secured, its uniformity has always 
retained, and it is, therefore, to-day as twenty-five years ago, 
the most popular Smoking Tobacco in the world. 


\ Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 





Get the genuine. Made only by 


DURHAM, N. C. 





—Earl of Beaconsfield. 
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THE GREAT MILWAUKEE FIRE, 
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SCENE AT TEN O’CLOCK, LOOKING EASTWARD TOWARD THE POINT, 


THE GREAT MILWAUKEE FIRE. 

MILWAUKEE was visited by the most destructive fire in 
its history on the 28th of October. A violent storm as- 
sisted the speed of the flames. The loss is estimated at 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. Starting on the lake front, 
the flames soon gained a headway, which the fire depart- 
ment were unable to check, and dynamite nad to be used 
in blowing up threatened buildings. Assistance from 
neighboring cities and from Chicago arrived at a late hour. 
Many poor people were rendered homeless. The loss of 
the insurance companies will be very serious. It is feared 
that some of the smaller companies will not pull through. 
The ruins burned for several days, but fortunately the 
storm had subsided, and a further spread of the conflag’ra- 
tion was prevented. The reflection on the sky the night 
the fire broke out was visible at Chicago, eighty-five miles 
distant. 

-———-- > @& <+- 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. 

In Boston the theaters deservedly flourish, as the attractions 
are good. * Fadette,” by the Mapleson Opera Company, continues 
to crowd the Tremont Theater, Rice’s Surprise Party may be con- 
fidently relied on at the Park Theater, in ‘‘ 1492,” for many nights 
to come. A weekly change of features keeps up the novelty. Digby 
Bell closes a successful engagement this week, in ‘t Jnpiter,” at the 

Hlobe Theater. Mr. Jefferson succeeded Denman Thompson at the 
Boster Theater on the 3ist, appearing in “* Rip Van Winkle,” which 
is the only piece he will do this season. Marie Tempest and ** The 
fe Master "has succeeded the Lyceum Company at the Hollis 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ‘s crowding the Lyceum Theater, 
formerly the World’s Theater. At the dear old Museum, Isaac 
Henderson's play of ** Agatha,” after a run of three months, gives 
way on the 5th to John Robertson's “School.” At the Columbia, 
Charles Frohman’s company is in its fourth and last week in ** The 





Sportsman.” 

Imre Kiralfy will present at the Auditorium, Chicago, under the 
management of Abbey, Grou & Schoeffle, a grand spectacle for the 
edification of the patrons of the World’s Fair. Although the thea- 
ters in Philadelphia did not do well during the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, or in Paris during the last World’s Fair there, the Chicago 
managers are making extensive preparations to cater to the multi- 
tude attracted by the Fair, arguing that the grounds are so far 
away from the city that the crowd will return in the afternoon, and 
consequently be disengaged in the evening. 

Mr. DeWolf Hopper and company will give way at the Broad- 
way Theater on the 21st to an elaborate production of ** The Coun- 
try Circus,” which will hold the boards for eight weeks. 

Some years ago the late George Fawcett: Rowe—who will ever be 
remembered for his admirable personation of Micawber, character- 
istically commended once by Dickens himself in an autographic 
letter—wrote a farce-comedy, entitled ** Fun on the Bristol,” to give 
a variety actor, James F. Sheridan, a chance as the Widow O'Brien. 
The actor made a hit in the character of the irrepressible widow, 
and Fawcett took him to London, and he finally found his way to 
Australia. Mr. Sheridan now returns to us after an absence of five 
years. He made his re-entrée at the Bijou Opera House on the 31st 
in “Mrs. O’Brien, Esq.” This play is a supplement to Rowe’s 
piece, and is nut entitled to any consideration. 

That clever comedian, Mr. A. P. Burbank, emerges from the 
Adirondacks almost completely restored to health, and ready for 
another tour with Bill Nye. Burbank, who made a hit in an eccen- 
tric comedy part of Dick Fennel, in ** Sweet Lavender,” with Froh- 
man’s company, and who before that clandestinely played Shakes- 
peare with Bandmann, just to gain experience behind the foot- 
lights, has abandoned all ideas of acting, and in future will devote 
himself to entertainments. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, a rotund, jovial, florid-faced gentle- 


[From a sketch by our special artist.) 


man, who has made. a fortune out of his patents relating to the 
preparation of tobacco for the market, in early life determined to 
build and manage theaters. He has built and managed two in the 
annexed district of Harlem. He did not fully carry out his ideas in 
these establishments, however, because some forty-three patents 
he applied for were not issued at the time of their erection, but in 
his nearly completed Manhattan Opera House on W. Thirty-fourth 
street, between Sixth and Seventh avenues, he has arranged one of 
the prettiest and coziest theaters, not only in this city, but in the 
world—the new feature in which is the suspension, as it were, of 
boxes over the orchestra and dress circle, by throwing a floor in 
front of the seats in the latter and the dress circle. A beautiful 
tint of blue, with white tinted with gold, is the prevailing decora- 
tion of this beautiful auditorium. After three weeks of Mrs. Bern- 
ard-Beere, Mr. Hammerstein will present the comic opera of ‘* The 
Isle of Champagne”? for a run, 

Just think of it! An American, Mr. George F. Vail, has (to 
quote a cablegram) ‘*had accepted a one-act play by one of the 
Boulevard theaters.” This, continues the dispatch, ‘is believed to 
be the first time that an American has had such a success here.” !!! 

The San Francisco Duff’s company has produced “ Miss Hel- 
yett” in its criginal form of a comic opera. Miss Mather, who has 
been ill, finishes there this week. Aubrey Boucicault has produced 
his play of ** The Favorite,’ but not very successfully, to judge by 
the papers. 

Nat Goodwin will succeed Pauline Hall at the Fifth Avenue The- 


ater on the 14th in Henry Guy Carleton’s comedy of ** A Gilded 
Fool,” which he has a with popular acceptance in the West. 
Carleton’s play of ‘* Ye Earlie Trouble,” although a clever bit of 
work, has been prematurely withdrawn at Proctor’s Theater, and I 
understand the contemplated tour will be abandoned. At Proctor’s 
the time will be filled out with ** A Fair Rebel,” which was taken off 
at the Fourteenth Street Theater in consequence of the engage= 
ment of Hallen and Hart, who attract crowded houses in a tragedy 
piece called ** The Idea.” 

The Casino will be closed a week for the production on the 14th 
of Marie Tempest in “* The Fencing Master,” which it is expected, 
from the success which has attended its presentation in Boston and 
elsewhere, will run all season, 

Mme. Modjeska will be succeeded at the Garden Theater by the 
Bostonians in ** Robin Hood.” Last week the Bostonians turned 
away people nightly at the Columbia Theater, Brooklyn. It is 
stated that this admirable company has never had an unprofitable 
week since they organized. 

Crane has added a new play to his repertory by Jessup, entitled 
‘*On Probation,” which he is playing this week at the Olympic 
Theater, St. Louis. Crane is now one of the best drawing stars, 

Lillian Russell is disgusted with the * civilization *’ of the Pacific 
slope, and declares in a Denver paper she will never appear there 
again. It appears that her manager increased his prices to grand 
opera scale, and consequently the “fairy, airy” Lillian has not 
been the success anticipated. C. F. 





FIRE IN THE MACHINERY BUILDING, COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 
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SOURCES OF DANGER. 


“The necessity for a careful discrimination among the emi- 
rants seeking our shores becomes every day more apparent. We 
fo not want and should not receive those who, by reason of bad 
character of habits, are not wanted at home. The industrious and 
self-respecting, the lovers of law and liberty, should be discrimi- 
nated from the pauper, the criminal and the anarchist, who come 
only to burden or disturb our communities.”—President Harrison, 
as quoted by General J. R. O’Beirne, Assistant Commissioner of 
Immigration. e 


‘THE time has arrived for both a closer union and greater dis- 
tance between the Old World and the New. The former indis- 
criminate welcome to our prairies and the present invitation to 
these palaces of art and industry mark the passing period. Un- 
watched and emenntr, & immigration can no longer be permitted to 
our shores. We must have a national quarantine against disease, 
pauperism and crime. We do not want candidates for our hospitals, 
our poorhouses or our jails. We cannot admit those who come to 
undermine our institutions and subvert our laws. But we will gladly 
throw wide our gates for, and receive with open arms, those who by 
intelligence and virtue, by thrift and loyalty, are worthy of receiv- 
ing the equal advantages of the priceless gift of American citizen- 
ship. The spirit and object of this exhibition are peace and kin- 
ship."—Chauncey M. Depew, in his Columbian Oration at Chicago, 
October 21, 1892. 








OncE A WEEK challenges all its competitors. With- 
out question, itis the best weekly in the world, to-day. 
There is none more bright or readable, or any upon which 
so much money is expended in its production. Other 
journals, admirable in some ways, and not to be criti- 
cised by us, take their illustrations from foreign papers 
or secure them by exchanging plates, thus supplying 


their readers with commonplace and hackneyed sub-_ 


jects ; but ONCE A WEEK is always fresh and new. Its 
pictures are timely. They are original, and are pro- 
duced by the best artists in this country. Five thou- 
sand mail-bags are required weekly to take our journal 
to the post. 


AND, the bound novel that accompanies each num- 
ber of the illustrated newspaper is a feature in itself 
quite worth the price of the year’s subscription. While 
chiefly securing three-volume novels, we shall not hesi- 
tate to print occasionally a one or two-volume story if 
it be exceptionally clever. We recently published a 
novel by Miss DICKENS, the great author’s grand- 
daughter, and the novel that goes with this issue—the 
work of Mr. THomMAs Cob, a distinguished London 
writer—will be found ful_y up to the high standard of 
the best English story tellers. 


THE annual Chrysanthemum Show in Madison Square 
Garden, during the past week, has been one of the most 
successful and brilliant exhibitions of the kind ever seen 
in this country. It brings us nearer to Japan, the won- 
derful country of the Orient, to live for a few hours 
amid the luxuriance of this wonderful flower which has 
been developed by cultivation and art from a neglected 
weed of the by-ways to one of the regnant flowers of 
the century. We present a beautiful picture of the 
scene inside the Madison Square Garden, and next week 
shall give our readers some photographs of the flowers 
themselves, taken specially for our use. 


THE New York Herald sees no reason why other for- 
eigners besides the Chinese may not be excluded, for 
the sake of protecting American labor, and for other 
causes. Just what ONCE A WEEK maintained several 
weeks ago. The Herald made this a special point 
on its editorial page in the days immediately preceding 
the election. 


THE American Humane Society, in its annual report, 
presents some figures which should attract attention and 
enlist the interest of all good citizens. During the last 
year there have been 21,665 complaints of cruelty to chil- 
dren in the United States, and 339 in Canada; 4,445 prose- 
cutions for cruelty to children in the United States, and 54 
in Canada, and 19,341 children relieved in the United States, 
and 494 in Canada. For cruelty to animals there were 
45,592 complaints in the United States, and 1,083 in Can- 
ada; there were 3,744 prosecutions in the United States, 
and 428 in Canada, and. there were 85,122 animals relieved in 
the United States, and 1,772 in Canada. This is a showing 
that reflects credit upon the society and upon Our common 
humanity. No weak words of praise are suitable in sight 
of such beneficence. The active workers who have done 
these seemly and heart-warming acts are no doubt enjoy- 
ing their reward, and will get other rewards by and by. We 
cannot refrain from protesting—though unkind words are 
hardly presentable in this connection — against the grow- 
ing tendency, especially in certain large cities, to empha- 
size certain instances of unwarrantable interference on 
the part of certain officers of the society. Cases of un- 
warrantable interference are rare indeed, compared 
with the world of good done. These should not be exag- 
gerated to make newspaper sensations. Unworthy men 
crawl into every movement. When the judgment errs, 
while the heart is in the right place, censure will do 
more harm than good. 


>.< 
>@< 


HIT HIM AGAIN! 
Box—‘“‘ Why not have a day set apart each year for 


killing sparrows ?” 
Cox—‘‘ Good idea ; and another one for sparrers.” 





HYII AAANVAMTIN LVYFND AHL 
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FUNERAL OF MRS. HARRISON. 


IT was a sad and solemn occasion that 
brought the members of the Cabinet and 
the family of the President together about 
the casket containing the body of Mrs. Har- 
rison in the great East Room of the White 
House on October 27th. It was a beauti- 
ful day outside the building, and the sky 
was shadowed with the delicate tints of 
blue that marked the lingering Indian 
Summer. As she had wished it to be, the 
funeral of Mrs. Harrison was quite simple. 
There was no ceremony beyond the few 
remarks of her pastor and the singing of 
two hymns by the choir boys from St. 
John’s Church. The second of these was 
Mrs. Harrison’s favorite hymn, ‘“ Lead, 
Kindly Light.” 

The gathering in the East Room was an 
impressive one, although there was no 
semblance of any official pomp. It was 
the sorrow of an American family. Of 
course, all the highest functionaries of the 
government were there, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the members of the Supreme Court, 
the members of the Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of Charles Foster, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and near at hand sat James G. 
Blaine and Whitelaw Reid. Not more 
than three hundred people were in the 
apartment. In the immediate family were 
the President, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Har- 
rison, the venerable Dr. Scott witu Mrs. 
Lieutenant Parker, Mr. McKee with Mrs. 
Dimmick, John Scott Harrison, the Presi- 
dent’s brother; Mrs. Newcomer, Lieuten- 
ant Parker and the governess of the Mc- 
Kee children. 

The address of the Rev. Dr. T. S. Ham- 
lin, of the Church of the Convenant, began 
with the familiar passage from St. John, 
“Come let not your heart be troubled. 
Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
Rev. Dr. Bartlett assisted at the service, 
repeating in sympathetic accents several 
scriptural selections chosen for the com- 
fort of those in distress. Our special art- 
ist, Mr. Morgan, has portrayed this sad 
scene on page 8. 

After the service, the body was carried 
to the hearse, and the cortege took up its 
last sad journey to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station. The excellent photographs 
which we reproduce on page 7 show the 
departure from the White House, the ar- 
rival at the station and the starting of the 
train on its way to Indianapolis. The 
special train consisted of a sleeping car, 
‘* Esperanza,” in which Mrs. Harrison re- 
turned from Loon Lake, and five other cars. 
The trip was made by way of Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg and Columbus with- 
outincident, save that at Lewistown, in the 
Alleghenies, the train ran for several miles 
through a dense smoke caused by forest 
fires. 

The story of the last sad rites at In- 
dianapolis, ending with the consignment 
of the body of the beloved wife and mother 
to the grave, is well told in our series of 
photographs on page 9. Indianapolis was 
draped in mourning and hardly a house 
was to be seen that did not bear the em- 
blems of grief. The casket was taken from 
the train in a hearse to the First Presby- 
terian Church, the cortege passing by way 
of Illinois avenue to Ohio avenue. Again 
that beautiful hymn of Cardinal Newman, 
‘*Lead, Kindly Light,’’ was heard, and the 
Rev. Dr. Haines, Mrs. Harrison’s pastor 
during the later years of her residence in 
Indianapolis, delivered a skort invocation. 
The cengregation was then led in prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Again the trip to the 
tomb was resumed, the casket was re- 
placed in the hearse and the sad and melan- 
choly procession moved slowly onward 
past the Harrison homestead, which would 
never more know the gentle hand that had 
directed it so many years. The gates of 
Crown Hill Cemetery swung wide, andina 
few more minutes the hearse halted before 
the yawning grave. A short passage of 
Scripture was read and asimpile prayer was 
offered as the casket was lowered into the 
vault. Great quantities of beautiful flow- 
ers, tributes of affection from loving hearts 
throughout the country, were piled upon 
the newly made moundé, after which every- 
body sorrowfully took their leave. The 
President returned to Washington at 
once, and with him came his immediate 
family. 

———_+ oe ___ 

Wuat do some of our American critics 
mean by saying that Sir Theodore Martin, 
who has the inside track for the shoes of 
the dead poet laureate, has written noth- 
ing but the Queen’s Life of the Prince 
Consort ? He wrote one of the worst lots 
of translations of the Odes of Horace that 
ever appeared in print; it is now old, but 
too bad to die. 





Pena ee Gast 
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One Dozen BOTTLES OF 
THE CENUINE 
JOHANN HOFF’S 
Mait Extract 







and TONIC 
Properties one 
Cask of ALE, 
without being 
intoxicating. 


It exalts the energies, stimulates the 
nutritive powers, improves the appetite 
and aids digestion. Itcan be used for 
man, woman or child. 

Matchless as a tonic in convalescence. 

Purchasers are warned against imposi- 
tion and ,disappointment. Insist upon the 


* Genuine,” which must have the signature of 
** JOHANN HOFF” on the neck label, 











ENRAPT URED. 


“Yes, my dear boy, I was enraptured. First, 1 
thought it was her graceful form; then her 
dreamy eyes; but I finally decided that I had 
been entranced by her superb complexion.” 
This remark was made concerning a young lady 
who is known to be a patron of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


which is the most wonderful beautifier of 
the nineteenth century. Pimples, blotches, 
freckles and ugly eruptions vanish before this 


POTENT PURIFIER 


as mist is dispelled by the rising sun, leaving 
complexion free from blemish and 


BRILLIANTLY BEAUTIFUL. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


the 





tons! s Soap will be sent by mailfor = cts. for 

cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 
CHITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, Tis Fuiton 
Street, New York Cit ity. 








“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 





Dr. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM 


Is asure cure for THE GRIPPE, COUGHS, COLDS 
and all LUNG DISEASES. 





One of many Testimonials. 





“West Troy, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1892. 
* Dr. Bury MEDICAL Co.: 


*“Gentlemen—I had been troubled with bron- 
chitis for twenty years, and had tried many 
remedies but with no permanent good; finally 


i got a bottle of Dr. Bury’s Lung Balsam, and 
have taken only one bottle, and am nearly if not 
quite cured. I do not hesitate to recommend it to 


all similarly affected. 
“ Yours truly, MRS. A. M. TAYER.” 
At Druggists or by mail. Price 25 cents. 


DR. BURY MEDICAL CO., West Troy, N.Y. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst case@ Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St.s WN. Vv. 
on small investments sounds 
8 Per Cent. Ne good for idle money, but 


$1,000 invested in Oregon Prune farms pays better than 
$4,000 invested in U. S Bonds. Crops AND BANKS NEVER 
FAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus. THE 
Farm Trust & LOAN Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Book-keeping, Penmanship, 


HOME STU DY. Business Forms, Arithmetic, 


Shorthand, etc., Sone taught by MAIL 
at student’s home. Low rates ; perfect satisfaction ; 
trial Lessonfre. BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 


Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
235 Wis. Street, 


DR. WILLIAMS, scwacezs wa 
CURESw YOUNC AND 














DDLE-ACED MEN 


Kidney Troubles, etc. Address as above for 
Symptom Blank and advice free. 


nolis The most durable and delightful of 
ersian 
erfume 


all odors for the handkerchief. SAMPLE 
The PERU DRUG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


ROYALTY COMES HIGH. 


ROYALTY is a luxury, more expensive 
than useful. Yet, though monarchs come 
high, there are many monarchies that think 
they must have them. And, strange to say, 
the nation that seems the most willing to 
have a monarch, and the best pleased with 
its monarchical form of government, is the 
very one that has to pay the highest price 
therefor—i.e., Great Britain. For Britons 
are paying a pretty round sum yearly to 
their queen-empress, who recently cele- 
brated her seventy-third birthday. What 
would Americans think if they had to pay 
a yearly salary to their President of $2,175,- 
000, as is paid to Queen Victoria alone, be- 
sides what her family receives ? And yeta 
President of the United States is much 
more than a figurehead ; he has much work 
to perform, and his office is not one of life 
tenure, either. 

Queen Victoria receives for pocket-money 
$300,000 a year. That is what is called her 
‘privy purse.” She is paid $1,156,000 a year 
for salaries of the royal household, besides 
$220,000 a year for retiring allowances and 
pensions to servants, etc. She’ gets $66,000 
which she is supposed to give away in royal 
bounties, alms, etc., and $181,000 a year 
for incidentals. As Duchess of Lancaster. 
she gets $250,000 from that duchy, bringing 
the total up to about $2,175,000. There are, 
besides, many other incidentals in various 
minor sums. 

Then there is her family. Her son Alfred, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and her son Arthur, 
the Duke of Connaught, have been getting 
each $125,000 yearly. Her daughter Vic- 
toria, Germany’s ex-empress, and mother 
of the present kaiser, is still paid by Great 
Britain $40,000 a year, while each of the 
other girls gets $30,000 a year. Her cousins 
have been receiving ‘“‘salaries’”’ varying 
from $15,000 to $60,000 yearly, the latter 
sum to her cousin George, the Duke of 
Cambridge. The heir apparent, Wales, 
has to keep house on $385,000, and trust to 
luck at baccarat for his incidentals. He re- 
ceives $200,000 a year for himself, and $185- 
000 for the maintenance of his children, 
with a prospective extra allowance for his 
children’s children as they may appear 
upon the royal scene. Were this all the 
gallant Albert Edward has, no one would 
wonder that H. R. H. is constantly in debt, 
but, being Duke of Cornwall, he recives 
quite a sum from that duchy—no less than 
$310,000 a year. So Great Britain’s royal 
family costs in the neighborhood of $3,400- 
0 a year, with a fair prospect for a steady 
increase for several years to come ! 

Of course, the queen’s family has not 
cost that amount yearly since her accession 
to the throne, as the allowance has been 
increased as the size of the family increased ; 
but Victoria has now been queen for fifty- 
five years. Let us average her allowance 
at “$2,500,000 yearly ; she consequently has, 
since her accession to the throne, cost the 
Britishers about $137,500,000. 











WARRANTED 


FOR & YEARS. 


Will ware as good time as 
a $15 watch. ye are the 
only firm in the United States 
making this offer. The coun- 

try has been flooded with 
imitations of this 
ro 



















cheap 
watch. Now we 


‘our 
full name and address 
d we will send this 


yours, 

our guarantee that you 
can return it any time 
within one yearifin any 

eR ——— ‘actory. 
If you send 
.85, with your 
onder we ve you a $1.00 
Gold chain assample. 


th Watch Store, 
Boston, Mass. 


s Ma 
‘301 Wwasnngpon Street, 








Piane. Organ, S23up. Want ag’ts. 


Borr.e Free for two 2c. stamps. Address 
BEATT Cat. free. Dan’lF. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J, 





PHOTOS 


cat, THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y, 


17 only 10c., 58 for 25c., with large illus. 





R one of our finest 
vicinity, 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Banks, and Express Com 
one sending us photo, an 
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ies of New York and Meet n. 
not receiving crayon picture 





(VoL. X., No.5 


If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
lf, member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 

yeeros nest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS ' 

This offer is made to introduce our tale 


lin, N name and address back of Photo. a and send same to Cody 


ITS absolutely free of 
rtraits in your 
Coe 753 DeKalb 
ublishers, 


mad ll news} 
Ling Ww et it 100 to any 


=: —We will forte 
ree as per this offer. 
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charm! eloth-bou 


CLOTH-BOUND BOOK 


us il nd Th Fike People’s 


any one 
b Zhe Geark let Letter. 


i King bo 


9 The House on the 
10. A Life’s Remorse. 


These 
en 
an bey oh fick. Pe hey embrace some of the most. 
We will send your choice of wp be of them, 
Prorie’s Home Jovenat for t 
= wy Home fot is al 

lustra’ iterary and family paper, 
Sketches, Seay 
and Children’s 
whole family. Serial stories by ey 
Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens and Mrs, Ma: 
Garing your subscription. This grea\ Fe 
into new homes, 
reliable publishing ok Never before was a handso' 

tek, oe! as a premium at such @ low price. 


. As to our reliabilit 


ref 
LS Agate, have bee: 
rey “FM LUPTON, Publisher, 


HANDSOME 


FREE! 


“five Cents bod poy 

ome Sournal on f trial for Three 

ach subscriber we will also send, post-paid, 

he Linwing books, handsomely bound in elath 

Fe Serle Scitotd ere 

100) Ln UGH: ; 

Bet. Solomon's a Mines 5 Bp H. m Hacearp. i 

d the World in 80 7% By Jues Verne. 

‘hi Brame. 


By CuaRLorTs zB. 
‘Tales. By the Brorners Gram. 
h Ann’s Summer Trip. By dost At A.izy’s Wire. 
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ort s Comsat. Marsh. By FLORENOS S WARDEN, 
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com Je and 
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Saastdan Serial and Short te ork 
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Poems, Use 
} hing to amuse and entertain 
eee et be pete 
es Fleming w 
er is made to introduce the paper 
t is the most weatertully iheesl offer ever made bys 
dsome eloth-bound book 
home may _— have 
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ished nearly 20 i ty he well Pel Send to-da 

©. 106 Reade Street, New Yor! 
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Every 
books of permanent value, Perfect satisfaction 
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Wishing to eggs 

our Crayon Portraits, and 


at the same time extend our business and 
make new customers, we have decided to make 


this Special Offer: Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photo- 
graph, Tintype, Ambrotype or Daguerotype of yourself 
orany member of your family, living or dead, and we will make 
youa Crayon Portrait Free of Charge. provided you exhibit 


i, it to your friends 


nsecuring us future orders. 
of picture, and it will be returned in perfect order. 


as a sample of our work, and use your influence 
Place name and address on back 
We make 


ong a in picture you wish, not interfering — likeness. 


THE CRESCENT CRAYON "CO. 1 


ae 4 fark in Chicago. 


Address all ma 


il t 
0 & 112 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P. 8.—We will forfeit $100 to anyone anions us photo and not receiving crayon picture 


FREE as per this offer. This offer is bona fide. 


Read the following testimonial selected from the many we receive daily. 


CRESCENT CRAYON CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gents:—The crayon portrait ordered from you received to-day, and I must say it is truly a 
work of art. I know the picture was badly faded, but the crayon is very natural; itis all that 
you represent it to be. What will you furnish metwo more for? 

- E. SPOAR, 297 Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















WE WILL POSITIVELY send a pone Amer. 
ican lever Watch, which will run and keep good time 
jor 99 cts—to imteoduce at once into every town, our new 
Special Bra rs. For 99 cents, we will send 
during the next GO days any person (either sex) one of our beau- 
tiful Watches, who will send us an order, with 99 cts, fora box 
containing 100 of our KIR AND ROSA PERFECTOS 
CIGARS. These are the very best Cigars we sell, and we 
are anxious to place them in the hands of agents and Dew custom- 
ers at oncee We know of no better way than to make 6uch libera. 
inducements, that every smoker will give them a trial. Every Tria) 
Box is sure to sell 100 others, The Watch is made by one of thie 
largest and most widely known American manufacturers, and ir 
timed and adjusted before leaving the factory, and is Warranted 
one year. We will NOT send C.O.D., the amount is too small. 
We will not answe: idle inquiries, we have no time. But we D¢ 
spuarantee satisfaction, or refund money. Postage 20cents extra. 
KIRTLAND BROS, & CO., 62 Fulton St., N. Y. 


EADQUARTERS for LOW.PRICES 
>i 





useful ‘on a largo var. 


Kinds of SCALES 





\WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, Tho 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent py mail, 0c. A Sample 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermatolo, ogy and 
y=, Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
and Bl not Diseases and their treatment,sent 








=? sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 

and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open é s,m. to 8 p.m 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


_ SPRINGFIELD,MASS 











COMBINED, 
PERFECT 
TIME KEEPER, 


“DANCE 


ye) Ha SACRED 
wGT. 23 LBS. HoT. 18 in. MUSIC 


To advertise and introduce them — theinventor 
will furnish any reliable rson (eit er sex), in every 
county or town, one of these charming and at- 
tractive instrumentste « a if applied for at once. 
Address Invento t 8ist street, New York 
Sity and get one ore fun T nusenes testimonials, etc. 








You can reduce your weight 10 
to 15 ha a month, at home, with- 
ges Bn.) or maeey, y Dr. Clarke’s Home 


FAT PEOPL 


ERY WEEK to men or women. 
g: vais Bt for instructions and sample, and 
commence work. @ R.B. & B., Newark, N. J. 








ment. Proofs, rcatimoniais Free. F. B. 
CLanike M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, mh. 


GOLD-WATCH FREE 





Send om s for par- 
ew an nd sample,” 





CUT TH Is OUT and send with your name and express 
office address and I will send yuu 
free to examine and wear, 2 SOLID GOLD finished watch that 
you can seil for $38.00. Ifit suits, you send $6.48 ; if not, return 
tome, Mention whether Ladies’ or Gents’ size is desired. Address 
your order at once to W.S. SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 





A positive radical Cure 
P RE:::: home. (Sealed) Book 


full particulars 
s  ; ess Dr. 
W.S. RICE, Box A, Smithville, Set. Co., B. ¥. 





YOUR N. 0 — ——SSSaEEes 
25 LOVELY 1 BING, 1 LACE PIN, IPATENT FOUN- 
-ME-NOT ALBUM, 400 Album’. 


hag ak FOR = Album Verses&ec- 
opalar Month! AYSIDE GLEANINGS, 
THREE MONTHS FOR 10. BIRD CARD CO. aes CONN. 





important to Fleshy people. 


We have noticed a page article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at 4 very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 
send two cent stamp for a copy to Wilson 
Circulating Library, 10 Hamilton Place, 
Boston Mass. 











For sale by all leading 
Stationers. Send for 
Rules and Price List 
o IHLING BROS. & 
EVERARD, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


KALAMAZOO METHOD. 





PAXING THING for Agentsis our PHOTO. 

GRAPH FAMILY RECORD PICTURE. 

We give you liberal terms. Address Dept. 28 
©. P. CORY & CO., 41 to 45 Jefferson St., Chicago. 





ADIES! Write for terms. $3 sample corset free to 
4 agents. LEWIs SCHIELE & Co., 508 Broadway, WN. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED OW SALARY 


Patent Chemical Ink — Peneil. ‘nts makin: 
$50 per week. Monroe kraser Mfg Co. » me Wik 























NOVEMBER 12, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU 


to act as ouragent. We will treat you well and 
pay liberally for td services. The business is 
ight, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make mone easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
oegin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing our spare moments and evenings, OUR 
WORKE. ARE BETTER P. THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that péo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 








Refused; on Account of His Shape. 


Obesity is a disease. Dr. Schindler-Barnay, of 
Vienna, has made it a life long study. His writ- 
ings are quoted in all medical text books on this 
disease. Dr. Schindler’s Marienbad Reduction 
Pills mailed upon receipt of $2.50. His treatise on 
obesity free upon application. Eisner & MENDEL- 
son Co., Agents, New York, 

The genuine Marienbad Pills must have Dr. 
Schindler-Barnay’s signature on every box. 





ment, full jeweled,expansion balan 
quick train, adjusted , warranted a 


accurate timekeeper. A writtenguar- 
antee warranting the case to wear 
years and the movement a lifetime, 
i goes with each watch. This is a far 
better watch than wasever advertised 
( before ,they have only beensold in the 
. By best retail stores and never for less 
wiiaae then $25, SEND THIS ADVT. to us 
and we will send the watch to you by 
fa xpress C.0 D. subject to examina- 
(/f tion, and ifsatisfactory, pay our special 
yf sale price, $12.75 and express charges, 
Sy ‘anditis yours,otherwise don’t pay a cent, 
se) A. ©. Roebuck Co 
y) Minneapolis, Minn. 
YP. §,—Diamond, Watch orChain Catalogue 
77 will be mailed free on application. 
Mention ONCE A WEEK. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN 


Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality ! 


Py 
ha 
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KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. 





A new and on 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTE 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 


DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FREE 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No.4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than Id. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and Y # 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 





BARRY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 





HAIR AY? SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruif, 
~} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
4 Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
@You DU IT FOR THE MONEY, 
| Oxford Singer 


genie = 
else inpored 












; M 
with a Ieee 


our: save desierg 
it. Send for CATALOGUE 
COMPANY. DEP'E f {GCHICAGO. TLL 





ONCE A WEEK. 


A BIG ESTATE ON A SMALL ISLAND. 


THE splendid estate of Closeburn, in 
the Nithsdale District of Dumfriesshire, 
was offered for sale recently at Edin- 
burgh, but it did not change hands, al- 
though the reserve price had been reduced 
to £250,000, and fifteen years ago there 
would have been a rush to get such a prop- 
erty for £400,000. Closeburn has been in 
the market for two years. The estate was 
offered for sale at Edinburgh in October, 
1890, at £300,000; again, in January, 1891, 
at £280,000; again, in April, 1891, at £270,- 
000. The reserve price cannot be much 
further reduced, considering that the net 
rental is over £8,500 a year, exclusive of 
the house, woods and shooting. Close- 
burn was long the property of the ancient 
Dumfriesshire family of Kirkpatrick. The 
estate was sold to the late Mr. Baird, who 
had made an immense fortune out of the 
Gartsherrie ironworks, and it now belongs 
to his daughters, Lady Enniskillen and 
Mrs. Villiers. Its extent is 13,604 acres, in- 
cluding 6,555 acres of arable and meadow- 
land, 5,961 acres of hill-pasture, and 1,005 
acres of woods and plantations. There is 
a capital house, standing in a well-wooded 
demesne, with excellent gardens; and the 
ancient baronial castle of Closeburn, a 
quaint structure covered with ivy, forms a 
second residence. The Covenanters’ Glen 
of Crichope Linn, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the county, is on the estate. 
There is first-rate shooting, the property 
including a very good grouse-moor.—Lon- 
don World. 

a a a 
BOOKS GOOD AND BAD. 

The American Claimant, by Mark Twain, re-in- 
troduces Colonel Mulberry Sellers to the reading 
world. ‘On this side of the Atlantic,” says the 
London World, ‘* we imagine the world in general 
has had enough of that gentleman, who was not 
particularly amusing even when he was new, in 
The Gilded Age, or second-hand, in the play in 
which Mr, Raymond acted the part of the pros- 
perous ‘promoter.’ The colonel will hardly be 
hailed with delight in this fresh avatar, even by 
those who like the iconoclastic humor of Mark 
Twain, for he is a very dreary bore in these pages 
of riotous fun, mainly poked at certain human feel- 
ings which the insular mind persists in its narrow 
way in regarding as worthy of respect. It isa 
comparatively trivial but characteristic feature 
of the bad taste of this production that the actu- 
ally existing title of Rossmore is given to the typi- 
cal English aristocrat and ass of the story. Amer- 
icans ought to provide themselves with Burke or 
Debrett, not only as a matrimonial guide, but as 
a mentor in literary manners.” All of which will 
make the book sell and greatly amuse Mark. 

Apropos of Sir Edwin Arnold and the laurel, 
London Truth says: **What his chances of ob- 
taining the coveted nomination may be, of course 
I do not know, but I cannot but think that he 
would increase his hope of success if he would 
publicly explain how he scans the eighth line of his 
verses on ‘Lord Tennyson’ in the Daily Tele- 
graph. *‘ Words of woe,’ writes Sir Edwin, address- 
ing the dead poet, 

* * Are for the unfulfilled—not thee, whose moon 
Of genius sinks full orbed, glorious, aglow.’ 
“Now, I have tried to scan that last line in a 
good many ways and for a considerable time, but 


altogether in vain, It would be too much, per- 
haps, to expect ‘reason’ in an elegiac verse, but 
one may fairly ask for ‘ rhythm,’ and I am bound 
to add that one apparently does not get it in Sir 
Edwin’s composition. Can it possibly be that it 
is some Japanese meter ? ” 





‘““PARTED BANG” 
Mace of natural 
HAIR, guaranteed 
i 
hair 
size 










to ladies who wear their 
parted, $6 up, acco: 


and_ color. 






Pric:: Lists. E. Burnham, 71 State St. (Cent’l Music 
Hall), Chicago. 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN who wish to 
week, write us and we will 


earn $2) to a 
explain. WeTTooN & CO., OSWEGO, N. Y. 





ROGCRESSIVE EUCHRE. 
P Send at once to JoHn SepasTIAN, G. T. A. C., R. 1. & 
P. R. R., Chicago, and receive, tage paid, the slick- 
est deck of s you ever handled. TEN CENTS per 
pack, postage stamps, for one or many. 





Carbolate of Tar Inhalant, 


ECatarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 

sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 

New pamphlet and full iculars 

free. Address, naming this paper, 
Dr. M. W. CASE, 

3 809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 
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$28.50 worth of Sheet Music free, to the first three 

rsons in each county who send $1.00 for ‘20,000 

rade Secrets and Receipts,” and send the name and 

address of three friends who wat.. - fine Crayon Por- 

” as a sample to inti duce my work. 

Agents wanted. ELMER STEWART, 1704 
Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Have you been be-little-ing 


GODEYS 
because after 
outliving your Great-Grandmother 


t try setting Ladies’ Fashions 
ne eee bi it looked —“ aged "? 


- for 62 years and 
then see if you can bloom out 
like this, 


GODEYS 


When we developed so 
remarkably, everybody wanted to know the inward causes. 
Here they are :— 








OFFICIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

(1) Blood, NEW—shown by Novel, illustrated in a manner way beyond the normal. 
Effect heightened by such names as Habberton, Atherton, Barr, Hawthorne, 
Fawcett, etc. 

(2) Color, Very Healthy—coming from the colored portraits of society leaders who 
thus hint at styles (even as to color) in our principal cities ; 

(3) Tone, high—miscellaneous causes ; 

(4) Pulse, quick—indicating 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 
You will want to WATCH THIS for a year at least, so you had bet- 
ter send for our special proposition. 


‘Gold Saved Gold.” 


““GODEY PUBLISHING Co.,” 
21 Park Row, New York. 


FOAN < BEAUTIFUL 
a 2 1,OOOyotNe crers! 


And then consider that of this large number 7,000 wili, accord 
ing to medical statistics, Die of Consumption. 

One-third of the human race dies of Consumption; facts, 
and figures back of facts, show it. Preventive medicine is 
doing much now. AERATED OXYGEN stands King of 
oreventive agents. Itremoves impurities, makes bright, rich, 
Coalh-sivling blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- 
piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 














/ Generous breathers tae air are useful people, because 
healthy; AERATED Ox GEN inspires voice, and brightens 
jenergy. Its record and testimonials justify every claim made. 


wag] Its history is interesting ; itseflicacy marvelous. Send for pamphlet. 
= Treatment sufficient for the Winter,$3. Inhaler, 50c. extra. 
For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall 
be pleased to send for $1. Home Office, 
AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CoO., Nasuua, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hall. New York Office: 19 Beekman Street. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
\s @ select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
an Elementary Course. A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens 
3eptember 8. For terms and particulars apply to 





THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
References required. U OR 


PENSIONS! :ox a. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 90 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
WIDows, MINOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 

Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


If you havea 





Comrades: Place your claimsin our hands and you will not make a mistake. 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 


placed us in the front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 Hst., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


( Mention this paper when you write. 











IS THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally miserable, or suffer with a thou- 
sand and one indescribable bad feelings, both mental and 
physical, among them low spirits, aerveusness, wearl- 





: I ——— ; 
THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 
Assures poo ey Tee poe and Strength to the eye- 







Cures Bloodshot, and Diseased Ey lids. Guaran- lifelessness, weakness, dizziness. feelings of full 
teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. or bloating after eating, pe] sense of * need or apie 
ness of stomach in morning, flesh soft and lacking firm- 












Skeleton Bang Ideal, Wigs 
Ls SHAW’S and Waris. $3.00 Up. - 
Wavy Hair Switches, all Long Convent 
Hair, $5,00 Up. 
Pamphlet, ‘“ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 


ness, headache, blu of eyesight, specks floatin 
fore the eyes, nervous rritability, poor memory, ehilll- 
ness, alternating with hot flushes, itude, throbbing, 
gurgling or rumbling sensations in bowels, with heat and 
nipping pains occasionally, palpitation of he: short 
breath on exertion, slow circulation of blood, cold 
_ and oppression in chest and back, pain around the 
joins, aching and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 
after meals but nervous wakefulness at night, languor in 





E— oe 


the eager and a constant feeling of dread a» 
ane awfal was about to happen ? 
r If you have any or all of these symptoms, send 40 
cents to me, and I will send you, postpaid, some simple 
Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite and less pleasant to take and di 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long pany Say sry po tredy sxeun Sr reed eo 
. , from me, nO rhow 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith ou may be. Few have suffered ioom these eauses more 
in its efficacy, t! TWO BOTTLES FREE,wi an at my age (53) are in more perfest 
in its effi hat I will send th than 1, and fewer stil 
same means 





health than Iam now. The il eure you, 
GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y. 





a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
7, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. We 














Wood’s 


pores, enabling the pain- 
through) the skin and 


Lumbago, etc. Try one. 





A distinct step forward ; a wonderful improvement on common porous plasters. 
Wood’s is a “ double-quick” plaster. 


Penetrating 


ly. Unrivalled remedy for Rheumatism, Lame Back, Sciatica, 
Sold by all first-class Druggists, 





Contains a mild solvent which opens the 
killer to penetrate (go 
stop the ache immediate- 


Plaster. 
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ONCE 


A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Papa Hicks—‘t Why didn’t you stay to Sunday-school ? ” 
Dick—** Couldn’t stand the new teacher. She said I looked like you.” 

















Pears’ Soap 


Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no medi- 
cine in it—pure soap. And yet—but read what 
a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many dif- 
ferent soaps, including all the 
best known, whether English 
or foreign, pursuing my inves- 
tigations with perfect inde- 
pendence; and I have now, 
after all these years of careful 
observation in very many 
thousands of cases, both in 
hospital and private practice, 
no hesitation in stating that 
none have answered so well or 
proved so beneficial to the skin 
as Pears’ Soap, an experience 


It has no alkali in 1t— 





not only endorsed in their 
works on the skin by the late 
Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. 
Tilbury Fox, but vouched for 
by such eminent. analytical 
chemists as Professors Red- 
wood, Attfield, Cameron, and 
others. Time and more 
extended trials have only|]' 
served to ratify this opinion, 
and to increase my confidence 
in this admirable preparation. 
Milton's Hygtene of the Skin, 
p. 90. (ed. 1891.) 


nothing but soap. 





The more purely negative soap is, the nearer 
does it approach to perfection. 





PATENTS, PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
te lelLom OF Ati, 


ATTIORNELT AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 





PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book = Instructions, — will be sent Loo. 
any address, upon application. J. B. ag 

& 00. Patent ito ttorneys, Washington, D. C. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


fee ms Mustratip 
“ET. Tos eaeeae, SRUIB TIONS, x. 
McALLISTER, Mie. Opdelaa, 49 Nasea onere A 





A WEEK. 


| There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “ poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIV- 
Inc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—-all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
26 
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BEECHAM 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. ‘ 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 
Int ge iate veil 


the Stomach, Bilious or Liver 
plaints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Lowness of Spire 
its, and All Nervous Affections, 
Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and Beer, pte 
these two organs right and all will be well. 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 
, Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
: New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Pyrwvev@re?tTt?} Abb h bbb a 
POCO CCCCCerrrs 


2200000 

















Extract of BEEF. 


| 
| 
- “Aub ed ALL coop ¢ CcooKs 
The Year Hound. 
itt ARMOUR & O0r Dirion 
EXTRACT in Soups 


py MOU A's 
Sauces. ‘M 


WATCH 





FREE. 


Our targe 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse- 
ly illustrated, full 
of inrormation on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs, Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance.sell 
on instalments, give 

sugteeed value for 

he money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
> P. O. Box 800. 
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UAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


Q LEME 


GUARANTEE CERTIFICATE WITH EACH GARMENT 


“MEN WOMEN & CHILDREN 


831 BROADWAY NEWYORK SENDFOR ILUS’ CATALOG 





Exact watch size. 
Nickei-Plated 
and Engraved. 


POCKET Strong & durabl 
LAMP. $ 00 1000 Ligurs. 


1,000 extra lights, 10c. 
Sent upon receipt of price. A boon to ‘tonal 






ANUFACTURED 
FOLMER & SCHWING MF 'G CO., 
391 BROADWAY, NEW ote g 
For sale by the trade. 








+ RAMBLER 
BICYCLES. 


A LADY’S .WHEEL 
SHOULD ALWAYS HAVE A 


FRAME SPRING. 
“BeTTer BE SAFE.” 







Catalogue siggthie 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. C0., 


N. Franklin & Pearson Sts., Chicago. 
174 Columbus Av., 1825 14th St., N.W., 
Boston. Washington. 
Broadway and 57th St., New York. 


DerElt. BICYCLES $15 315 

All hoo amc = ol 
"Sr. co. be wd stamp for entaloges 
ee Tie PoweLt, iL Geum 0, 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 

/ of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of reer. Es Food to od taken. 
Food to be addre’ 


Mention this paper. 












avoided. any 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lewal Mass., 14 years City y Treas. 





to ${.;or SOc for 
Solio’ Laer *s worth late music 
Music Co.,215 Wabash-av. 


else, ie for ole of Vocal or inst"! 


92 p. sem 
Windsor 





THE LACK OF PROPER DRAUCHT 


Frpiveee! imperfect camipetion. 
reason som ps 
a such a poor light, 


. CENTRE DRAUGHT 
r GIVING PERFECT COMBUSTION 
Therefore Brightest Light. 
wes “BR. & I.” Lamps galy b have 
eature ; insist on getting 
Hendsomest st; yles, largest aa. 
S&, Every Lamp is Stamped “ B. & H.” 
Our small Bock mailed on request. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. Factories, Meriden, Ct. 


CENT SENT BENT. 










aon Manufacturer of 


> “CROWN” 
Giccwk PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Acent oa (for postal) and sent to Bent (with address) is 
only lent, you’ll not repent, if you need now, or ever, % 
Piano or Organ, Re — rizes (value $1450) for best ver- 
ses on the good ow it’s done, Catalogue free. 

GEO. P. BEN T:(Clork Now 18), Chicago, Ill.( Estab, 1870). 











DEAF Iss. ten noises cynen 


ful w peViite for beak at peek 
ealy by B.Hsscoz, 853 Bway, NL. Write for book 


A WEEK paid ladies writing ct 
hore. Address with stam Se serelope. 


DL 00 AVERY, box 60, South Bend. 


HOME Studies FREE Sit onc®cs 


ven this p! 
fall information, ye Commercial fai College 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 





& Shorthan 
ident in 3 
for lessons and 
lege, Buftalo, N.Y. 








copied) for 


MADAME aint chat 124 pnt Sone City. 





‘A Luxury for Shampooing. 
‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
‘‘ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’ 





Odors from Perspiration. 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
*— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 

















